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THE DEDICATION. 


To the People of England. 


MY COUNTRYMEN, 


I PRESENT myſelf before you 
in a ſituation that ought to engage 
your attention, becauſe, 1 In fact, 1 it no 
leſs concerns yourſelves than me. It 
has hitherto been your great boaſt, that 
government in tis world; that in 
England all men are ſubje& to the 
laws, from the king upon the throne 
to the meaneſt 41 6 in the realm . 
that no man can be long confined, 
much leſs puniſhed, without the ſen- 

| tence 
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tence of law; that whenever any man 
is accuſed of a crime, opportunity is 
given him to make his defence, in the 
preſence of his accuſers and of the 
witneſſes againſt him; and that in all 
caſes he muſt be tried by his peers, by 
perſons in a ſituation in all reſpects 
ſimilar to his own, ſo that they them- 
ſelves may expect the ſame treatment 
in the ſame circumſtances. Without 
this you are ſenſible there can be no 
equal law, or equal liberty. It has 
alſo been the great pride of Englith- 
men, that with us the preſs is free; 

ſo that any opinion whatever, civil or 
religious, may be openly propoſed, 
and diſcuſſed, without any appre- 


henſion of danger. 


A jealouſy with reſpect to law 

has ever diſtinguiſhed Englithmen, ſo 

that you have been content to ſuffer 
the greateſt peſt of ſociety to eſcape 
puniſhment, 
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puniſhment, rather than the law ſhould 
be violated in their perſons; reaſoning 
juſtly, that it is better that one man, 
though ever ſo criminal, ſhould eſcape 
puniſhment, than that a -precedent 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, in conſequence 
of whichthouſandsof innocent perſons 
might be expoſed to ſuifering; and 
this might be the caſe if any arbitrary 
mode of proceeding ſhould be encou- 
raged in courts of juſtice. Should a 
perſon actually condemned to die for 
the greateſt crime, be put to death 
otherwiſe than by the ſentence of a 
judge, and by the direction of the ſhe- 
riff, it would be deemed murder; ſo 
ſacred do you juſtly eſteem the regular 
execution of the laws, not bearing that 
any puniſhment ſhould be inflicted but 
ſuch as the law directs, and in the 
preciſe manner directed by it. Need] 
then to fay what you ought to think 
of the mode of proceeding againſt me 

a and 
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and my friends at Birmingham, when 
all that I am charged with 1s the 
freedom of my writings? 


I was born an Engliſhman as well 
as any of you. Though labouring un- 
der civil diſabilities, as a Diſſenter, I 
have long contributed my ſhare to 
the ſupport of government, and ſup- 
poſed I had the protection of its con- 
ſtitution and laws for my inheritance. 
But J have found myſelf greatly de- 
ceived ; and fo may any of you, if, 
like me, you ſhould, with or without 
cauſe, be ſo unfortunate as to incur 
popular odium. For then, as you 
have ſeen in my caſe, without any 
form of trial whatever, without any 
intimation of your crime, or of your 
danger, your houſes and all your pro- 
perty may be deſtroyed, and you may 
not have the good fortune to eſcape 

with life, as I have done. Other in- 
| nocent 
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nocent perſons alſo may be involved 


in the ſame calamities with yourſelves. 


What are the old French Lettres de 


Cachet, or the horrors of the late de- 


moliſhed Baflile, compared to this? 


Make then my caſe, what it ſoon may 


be, your own, and you will not rate 
the advantages of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution ſo high as you have generally 
done. For in what part of the world 
could a peaceable citizen have had leſs 
protection of law, or enjoy leſs /ecurity, 
which is the great end of all civil go- 


vernment ? 


If we oftend againſt the laws, let 
us be tried according to law, and ſuf- 


fer the penalty denounced 'by it. I 


do not flee my country, and am at all 
times amenable to the laws of it. But 
as you would not allow me to judge 
in my own caſe, and take my revenge 
upon any perſon whom I might have 

conceived 
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conceived to have injured me, let not 


others wreak their vengeance upon 


me, 


You will ſay that ſuch outrages as 
theſe cannot be prevented under any 


government, that they are like hurri- 


canes or earthquakes; ſo that to com- 
plain of them, is to complain of the 


order of nature and providence. But 


not to ſay that ſufficient proviſion 
might eaſily be made to prevent any 
diſorder of this kind, our complaint is 
that the injury is not univerſally re- 
ſentec. The Country does not yet 
ſufficiently feel the diſgrace that has 
been done to it, and great numbers 
rather. exult in our ſufferings, ſo that 
we are far from thinking ourſelves ſe- 
cure from farther injuries. Many per- 


ſons not only expreſs nodiſapprobation 


of our ſufferings, or of the illegal 
manner in which they were inflicted, 


but 
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but plainly enough threaten us with 
more outrages of the ſame kind *. 


Before you, therefore, I accuſe my 
town{men, and many others, whom 


I have deſcribed, of the greateſt in- 


juſtice and cruelty; and not having 


had an opportunity before my pu- 
niſhment, I now after it, plead my 
cauſe, and explain my whole conduct 
in this Appeal, Rather, the laws 
themſelves, the laws that have been 
violated in my caſe, complain that 
they have been infringed, and that a 

principle 


* Among other circumſtances which prove this, 1s the 
following extract from a printed paper, dated Prrmingham 
Conſtitutional Tavern, Oct. 17, 1791, ſent to me by the 
poſt from Birmingham. * But let them” (the Diſſenters) 
* beware The arm of Loyalty has been raiſed againſt 
them Their preſent deportment is in proof that it was, 
be needful. The bolt, though ſhot, is not intirely ſpent, 
* and the people at large have too much affection for their 
KIN , and reverence for their preſent GOVERNMENT, 
to ſuffer cither of them to be attacked with impunity, by 
© the arts of the ſeditinzs. The lion is too magnanimous 
to trample upon the fallen Miſaſe not then his noble 
nature, ye Diſſenters—for if ye again arouſe kim—Y our 
*© Commentator Mr. Keir may explain the conſequences.” 


cc 


cc 
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principle which leads to all confuſion, 
and the diſſolution of all government, 
has uſurped their place. And no fo- 
reign enemy can be ſo dangerous to 
you as this within yourſelves. 


But we ſuffer, it is ſaid, as Diſ- 
ſenters from the eſtabliſhed religion. 


On this account we have a double 


title to protection. A Diſſenter is one 
of a minority, and the Unitarian Diſ- 
ſenters, with whom I claſs myſelf, are 


a ſmall minority, though an increaſing 


one. We therefore ſtand in greater 
need of the protection of law; and it is 
the more inexcuſable to treat us ill, 
becaufe you have nothing to fear from 
us. You are more obliged to Dif- 
ſenters than to other members of the 


community, as, beſides bearing the 


whole expence of our own religion, we 


contribute our ſhare to the expence 


of yours. If we be not detective in 
any 
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any civil duty, why ſhould we be ex- 

poſed to any civil puniſnment? Leave 

our religion to our conſciences, and to 

f God, whom alone it concerns, and 
f conſider how you would wiſh to be 
treated if you lived in a country where 
any other religion than your own was 
profeſſed. We are excluded, and we 
think unjuſtly, from civil employments 
and emoluments. If you think pro- 
per to continue this negatzve puniſh- 
| ment, do not add pↄſitive ones, and 
leaſt of all encourage ſuch as are ille- 
gal, and which may introduce evils of 
an unknown nature and extent, which 
even your lateſt poſterity may feel. 
For ſuch has been the caſe of perſecu- 
tion in other countries, even when it 
was carried on in a mach more unex- 
cept ionable manner than it has been 

at Rieminghem, 


A 


PF. 


As to the French Revolution, the 


defence and commemoration of ok 


has 
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has been imputed to myſelf and others 
as ſo great a crime, you will ſoon ſee 


it ina different light. The enormous 


expences of all modern European go- 
vernments have opened the eyes of men 
to the nature and uſes of government 
in general; and in conſequence of this, 
the whole of the Gothic Feudal ſyſtem, 
embracing matters both of a civil and 
eccleſiaſtical nature, is beginning to 
ſhake to its foundation. This will ne- 
ceſſarily produce a convultion that will 
be felt in every ſtate in Europe. All 
nations muſt ultimately be benefited by 
it, though they may ſuffer by the tem- 


porary . But be aſſured that thoſe 


countries will ſuffer the leaſt in which 


great revolutions will be prevented 
by temperate and ſeaſonable reforms. 
Then we, who have ſuffered by the fury 
of a miſguided populace (who have 
committed their -lawleſs devaſtations 
in the name of the church and the 


King) 
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Kang ) ſhall be conſidered as the mar- 


tyrs of your liberties; and in the firm 


belief of this we Joyfully bear all their 


Outrages. 


As individuals we pretend not to 
deſerve your notice; but our caſe is 
general, and we hope it will lead you 
to reſpect, if not us, at leaſt the law, 
yourſelves, and your poſterity. 


Though an advocate for reforma- 
tion, Jam a friend to the general prin- 
ciples of our conſtitution; and as a 
well-wiſher to my country, and every 
deſcription of men in it, I ſubſcribe 


myſelf, 


Your injured Countryman, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


London, Nov. 1, 1791. 
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Few perſons who have addreſſed the 


Public have ever been in circumſtances which 
made it ſo difficult to give ſatisfaction to 


their different readers as I now am in, owing 
to their different opinions and prepoſſeſſions 
with reſpect to the ſubject of this Appeal. 
Thoſe who have already formed their opi- 
nion as to the facts, will conclude that every 
account which repreſents them as having 
been different from what they have con- 
ceived them to be, 1s certainly falſe, if not 
from deſign, yet from miſapprehenſion. 
They who are agreed with reſpe& to the 
facts will draw different conclufions from 
them ; and even they who agree both with 
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reſpect to the facts and the concluſions, will 

think very differently of the temper and man 
ner in which they ſhould be ſpoken of, eſpe. 
cially by myſelf, who am ſo much a part: 
concerned, - 


b With, 
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With reſpect to my enemies, do what ] 
will, I ſhall be equally cenſured. With 
them all my facts will be falfſchoods, the 
language of juſt indignation will be inſo- 
lence, and that of chriſtian meekneſs either 
meanneſs or hypocriſy. I ſhall therefore 
make myſelf perfectly eaſy as to what 7hey 
may ſay of me. Where there is nothing 
to loſe, there is nothing to fear. 


My friends, whoſe feelings are as dif- 
ferent as their conſtitutions, will expect 
that, writing as it were in a common cauſe, 
J ſhould expreſs their preciſe ſentiments 
and feelings. But this being evidently 1m- 
poſſible, I can only exculpate them, by de- 
clarins that both the ſentiments and the lan- 
guage of this work are ſolely my own, and 
ſach as aroſe from my feelings at the time 


of writing, which was preſently after my 


arrival in London, while the ſcenes that I 
have deſcribed were freſh in my mind, with 
a very few alterations and additions oCcca- 
tioned by ſubſequent accounts. 


I make no apology for the ſeverity with 
which I have occaſtgnally condemned the 
conduct of my adverfarics, For what greater 

Crimes 
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crimes can men commit with reſpect to 
ſociety, than thoſe which they either have 
committed, or intended, and in which they 
now exult. But this implies no malice, or 
ill-will towards them. I ſincerely pray for 
them in the language of the liturgy, for 
which they pretend to have ſo nobly exerted 
themſelves, that as © my enemies, perſecu- 
tors, and flanderers, God would forgive 
„them, and turn their hearts.” As to the 
doctrine of chriſtian meekneſs, forgiveneſs 
of injuries, and love of our enemies, it 
ſhould be interpreted by our Saviour's own 
conduct. For it will not be faid that he. 
felt otherwiſe than he ought to have done 
with reſpect to is enemies; and certainly his 
language is invariably that of the ſtrongeſt 
indignation and reproof. The ſame was 
that of Paul, and of all the apoſtles, to- 
wards thoſe who, in their opinion, cor- 
rupted the goſpel, and oppoſed their mi- 
niſtry, 


A ſtrong ſenſe vf the impropricty. of 
men's ſentiments and conduct naturally ex- 
preſſes itſelf in indignant language, though, 


when coming from a chriſtian, it will al- 


ways be accompanied with the moſt ſincere 


compaſſion for the ſtate of depravity into 


b 2 which 
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which malignity of mind neceſſarily ſinks 
men; and all that chriſtianity can do, is 
earneſtly to wiſh and pray, that our adver- 
ſaries may be brought to a better ſtate of 
mind, in order to their being entitled to our 
complacency, and forgiveneſs in the proper 
ſenſe of the word. 


With reſpect to the high church party 
in this country, I may be conſidered as in a 
ſtate of open war. I utterly diſlike their prin- 
ciples and maxims, as they do mine; and I 
ſcruple not to take any fair opportunity of 
expreſſing this diſlike in the moſt unequivo- 
cal language. Let them do the ſame with 
reſpect to my principles; but let us obſerve 
the rules of honourable war. If, however, 
they chuſe to proceed as they have begun to 
do at Birmingham, I do not wiſh to follow 
their example. They will find in time that 
to conquer in that manner is no victory. 
To conciliate theſe perſons I confider as a 
thing abſolutely impoſſible, and therefore 
nat worth attempting. Whatever tends moſt 
completely to my juſtification, will only 
irritate them the more; as was the caſe with 


my Lelter to the Inhabitants of Birmingham. 


They are parties againſt whom I plead; and 
thoſe that I with to conciliate are our com- 
mon 
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mon judges, our countrymen in general, the 
world at large, and eſpecially poſterity. 


Whatever has been my indignation 
againſt iny enemies, I have never forgotten, 
and I hope never ſhall forget, that their 
conduct forms a part of the plan of a wiſe 
and juſt providence; that they, as well as 
myſelf, have a proper place in the general 
ſyſtem, the great ſcope of which is general 
and infinite good, of which they alſo, in 
due time, will partake; though I rejoice, 
and am truly thankful, that their place 
is not mine. On this occaſion I ſhall take 
the liberty to quote what I wrote long ago 
in the Dedication of my Treatiſe on Philoſo- 
phical Neceſſity to the late excellent Hr. Jebb. 


So r * — - 
* 4 Fer A. 5 > 
D N 


* You: and I, Sir, rejoice in the belief, 
that the whole human race are under the 
ſame wholeſome diſcipline, and that they 
will all derive the moſt valuable adyan- 
tages from it, though in different degrees, 
in different ways, and at different periods ; 
that even the proſecutors are only giving 
the precedence to the perſecuted, and ad- 
vancing them to a much higher degree of 
perfection and happineſs ; and that they 
muſt themſelyes undergo a more ſevere 

7 OD b 3 diſcipline 
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* diſcipline than that which they are the 
* means of adminiſtering to others.” 


“ With this perſuaſion we cannot but 
conſider every Bering and every thing 1n 
a favourable light. Every perſon with 
whom we have any connexion is a friend, 
and every event in life 1s a benefit, while 


God is equally the father, and the friend, 
of the whole creation.” 


CC 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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Feeling myſelf to be a publicly 777ured 
perſon, T cannot abandon the ſenſe of dig- 
nity, peculiar to that character, or not 
feel the ſuperiority which it gives me over 
my 7n7urers, and which will neceſſarily in- 


fluence the language in which I ſpeak of 
them. 


If I be aſked whom I conſider as my ene- 
mies, as holding principles moſt oppoiite to 
mine (which has been the true cauſe of their 
animoſity towards me) I anſwer without 
heſitation, ail thoſe, of the clergy or laity, 
who are the avowed. advocates for every 
thing continuing as it now is, in church 
and ſtate. Their genuine ſentiments may 
be ſeen in the late Addreſs of the Town of 
Bu minglam to the King, in which they ſay 


that | 
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that © they will oppoſe with their lives and 
** fortunes, every attempt at innovation.” 


Thoſe who diſlike this language, who 
are a great number, even among the clergy, 
I am far from conſidering in the light of 
adverſaries. They are friends, engaged in 
the ſame cauſe, though occupying different 
poſts. We equally wiſh that the world, 
and every thing in it, ſhould improve. We 
think there are things both in church and 
ſtate that require reformation, and that in 
every country pretending to freedom, there 
ſhould be full liberty to point theſe out, 
and make them the ſubjeQs of free dil- 


cuſſion. 


From the love that we bear to our 
country, and even to our enemies in it, we 
think it our duty to point out whatever we 
think to be defecti ve in its conſtitution; and 
we ſhall do it with the more freedom and 
energy, from conſidering the dreadful evils 
which have lately ariſen from theſe defects at 
Birmingham. What was there worſe than 
this that took place during the great revo- 
lution in France, which I and many others 
conſider as having iſſued in a moſt glorious 


ttate of liberty and happineſs? Whereas, all 
b 4 that 
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that we yet ſee at Birmingham, is the mad 
triumph of bigotry, and ſuch as was ſeldom 


exhibited even in ages of acknowledged bar- 
bariſm“. 


I truſt, however, that though nothing 
but evil appears at preſent, much good will 
in due time ariſe from it, if not to this 
country, in which the ſpectacle is exhibited, 
yet to Europe, and the world at large. To 
cvery reflecting mind the riots in Birming- 
ham, muſt ſet in a peculiarly ſtrong light 
the baneſul nature of bigotry, and the evils 
to which men are expoſed in a country 
deſtitute of a good police. Even the laws 
of this country, whoſe great boaſt it has 
been that it is the only ſeat of true /iberty, 


* How different are the ſpectacles that are now ex- 
hibited in France and England. Here bigotry has 
been foſtered, and has acquired new ftrength. There it 
is almoſt extinct. Here the friends of the eſtabliſhment 
are burning the meeting-houſes of the Diſſenters, with all 
the rage of Cruſaders; while in Paris one of the churches 
has been procured by the Proteitants. It was opened by 
one of their miniſters to a crouded audience, among whom 
were many Catholics, all in tears of joy for the happy 
change. The preacher's text was, The night is far ſpent, 
| #he day is at land Here we muſt rather preach from 
Iſaiah Ix. 2. Beho!d, darkn-ſs ſhall cover the land, and grof 
darkneſs the people. | 


are 
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are in a great degree intolerant; but the 
ſpirit of the people, if not that of the go- 
vernment, appears to be much more ſo, and 
the world will ſoon ſee to what this leads. 


If it be to good, it will be a new thing in 
this old world of ours, viz. that perſecution, 
and that by a mob, legiſlating, judging, and 
puniſhing, in the inſtant, is favourable to 
truth, and conſequently to virtue and hap- 
pineſs. But if, which is moſt to be appre- 
hended, this buſineſs, which certainly was 
evil in itſelf, ſhould lead to farther evil, it 
will be another, and I wiſh it may be the 
laſt, inſtance of the baneful effects of into- 
lerance, and will alſo ſhew in a ſtriking 
light, the evils that ariſe from a civil eſta- 
bliſhment of chriſtianity, If this be the 
caſe, and the world ſhouid take warning by 
it, I ſhall not think our ſufferings, great as 
they have been, a ſubject of lamentation ; 
conſidering myſelf, and my fellow-ſufferers, 
as the inſtructers, and benefaQors of man- 


kind. 


Some parts of this Appeal, I am well 
aware, will expoſe me to the charge of 
vanity, eſpecially the addreſſes which I have 
thought proper to ſubjoin to it. But they 

2 were 
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were in a great meaſure neceſſary to the 
narrative part of the work, particularly 
thoſe of my late congregation, and that of 
Leeds, as they will ſhew that, notwith- 
ſtanding my other purſuits, I did not, in 
their opinion, neglect the proper duties of 
my profeſſion. The addreſs from the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, will ſhew in what 
light the riots at Birmingham are conſidered 
by ſcientifical perſons in a neighbouring 
and highly enlightened country; and that 
from Great Yarmouth, how they are thought 
of by Diſſenters of different denominations 
at home“. I may likewiſe add in my juſtifi- 
cation, that perſecution and calumny more 
than once extorted ſelf praiſe from an apoſtle. 


* As ſome perſons may wiſh to ſee an account of all 
the addreſſes I have hitherto received to this time, Nov. 1, 
1791, I ſhall briefly mention them with their dates. 


From the Academy of Sciences at Paris, July 30, 1791. 


From the Friends of the Conſtitution at Lyons, Auguſt 6. 

From the Friends of the Conſtitution at Nantz, Auguſt g. 

From the Friends of the Conſtitution at Marmande on 
the Garonne, Auguſt 15. 

From the Friends of the Conſtitution at the Jacobins Rue 
St, Honoré, Paris, Auguſt 16. 

From the Friends of the Conſtitution at Clermont, Au- 
guſt 20. 

From the Friends of the Conſtitution at Toulouſe, Sep- 


tember 21. 
From 
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It will, however; be a gratification to 
my adverſaries to be informed, that, except 


From the Miniſters and Members of the three denomi- 
nations of Proteſtant Diſſenters in Great Yarmouth, 
July 29. 

From the Miniſters and Members of the three denomina- 
tions of Proteſtant Diſſenters in Maidſtone, Auguſt 8. 
From the Society of the Old Meeting in Birmingham, 

Auguſt 21. 

From the Proteſtant Diſſenters of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, 
Auguſt 24. 

From the Committee of Proteſtant Diſſenting Laymen and 
Minifters of the three denominations in the Weſt 
Riding of the county of York, September 1, at their 
quarterly meeting. 

From the Proteſtant Diſſenting miniſters of the three deno- 
minations at Llechryd, South Wales, Auguſt 25. 

From the Philoſophical Society at Derby, September 3. 

From the Proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſters of Exeter, Sep- 
tember 7, at their half yearly meeting. 

From the Revolution Society at Norwich, September 8. 

From the Conſtitutional Society at Mancheſter, Septem- 
ber 13. 

From the Students at the New College, 8 Septem- 
ber 21. 

From the Proteſtant Diſſenters belonging to ſeveral con- 
gregations in the Southern and Weſtern parts of the 
county of Somerſet, at their annual meeting, Septem- 
ber 28. 

From ſeveral Proteſtant Diſſenting miniſters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bolton, Lancaſhire. 

From the Proteſtant Diſſenters of the cities of Briſtol and 
Bath. 


From the Revolution Society at London, 


In 
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in one inſtance, viz. the addreſs from the 
Philoſophical Society at Derby, I have re- 
ceived no addreſs from any ſet of perſons in 
this country who have not profeſſedly ſepa- 
rated themſclves from the reſt on the prin- 
ciple of civil or religious liberty. Indeed, 
I fear there may be even literary ſocicties in 
England, and much more the inhabitants 
of whole towns, who, if they formed any 
reſolutions on the ſubject, would make 
them more favourable to the rioters, than 
the ſufferers at Birmingham; ſo general, in 
my preſent opinion, 1s the ſpirit favourable 
to church eſtabliſhments, and thoſe high 
maxims of government, by which the inſti- 
gators of the riots at Birmingham were 
actuated. How long this will continue to 
be the caſe, I do not ſay. 


Gratitude requires that I ſhould ſay I 
have had very flattering proſpects held out 
to me if I would remove to France, where 
both the laws, and the ſpirit of the people, 
would be much more favourable to me. 
But there I ſhould be in a manner uſeleſs; 
and as, according to the courſe of nature, 
] have yet ſome years of activity left, and I 
can employ them to the moſt advantage in 
this ee ] think it my duty to ſpend 
them 


= . 0. 
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them in it. As to my perſonal ſafety, I 
may ſurely hope that the horrid ſcenes at 
Birmingham, which will long make it a pro- 
verb and a bye word 1n Eowvpe, will not be 
repeated any where elſe, Or if they be, my 
life will always be at the diſpoſal of him that 
gave it. 


If I were diſpoſed to boaſt, it will be, 
like Paul, of my ſufferings; and though 
his liſt, no doubt, far exceeds mine, yet in 
one reſpect I think I need not yield to him, 
or to any man whatever. I mean with re- 
ſpect to ca/umny, which can hardly go deeper, 
or extend farther, than it has done with re- 
ſpect to me. To ſay nothing of old calum- 
nies, which are, however, now circulated 
with as much confidence as ever, ſuch as 
my having declared that T would never reſt 
till I had pulled down that impoſtor Jeſus 
Chriſt; that I made a convert of Silas Deane 
to atheiſm, &c. &c, &c. thouſands have 
been made to believe that I am not only a 
ſpeculative republican, and an enemy to our 
preſent government by king, lords, and com- 
mons, but an advocate for abſolute anarchy 
or government by mobs, without any rule of 
proceeding whatever; that by mere mobs 
I ſeriouſly intended to ſubvert the conſtitu- 

tion 
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tion in church and ſtate, and that Mr. Ruſſell 
and myſelf had armed men in readineſs to act 
under our orders for this purpoſe, ſo that there 
could not be a more dangerous ſubject in any 


ſtate “. | 


* In a Song, entitled Old Mother Church, deſcribing the 
Diſſenters, are the two following ſtanzas : 


Sedition is their Creed, 
Feign'd ſheep, '-ut wolves indeed, 
How can we truſt ? 
Gunpowder Prieſtley would, 
Deluge the throne with blood, 
And lay the great and good, 
Low in the Duſt, 


Hiſt'ry thy page unfold. 
Did not their ſires of old, 
Murder their king ? 
And they would overthrow, 
King, lords, and biſhops too, 5 
And while they gave the blow, : 
Loyally ſing; 


O Lord our God ariſe, 
Scatter our enemies 
And make them fall. 
&c, &c. &Cc. 


The following paragraph from p. 42, of an Addreſs to 
Unitarians, by T. G. Hancock is ſo curious, that I ſhall 
ſubjoin it to this note. 


« Dr. Prieſtley at preſent ſeems a chaos in miniature, 


not worth God's notice, has neither belief nor under- 
ſtanding 


to 
Wi! 


re, 
er- 
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With reſpect to the ſubject of this Ap- 


peal, the populace of Birmingham were 


made to believe that I not only dined at the 
Hotel on the fourteenth of July laſt, but de- 
clared that, if no other perſon whatever 
would join me, I would dine there alone. 
At that dinner it was confidently ſaid, that 
gave the toaſts No chr eh, no king, and The 
king's head in à charger. It was even aſſerted 
that I had conveyed gunpowder into one of 
the churches, and had contrived that it ſhould 
explode during divine ſervice, and ſome pious 
ladies, I am well informed, aQually forbore 
going to church under the apprehenſion of it. 
This report was ſtrengthened by another, viz. 

that two'barrels of gun powder were certainly 
found in my houſe. 


It has been advanced with equal confi- 
dence. and as little rezard to truth, that no 
party ſpirit exiſted in Birmingham till my 
preaching and writing introduced it. It was 


ſtanding given him. For a carcful analyſis proves his 
ſpirit of che order of rebelling angels, his principles frothy 
and fiery, like fixed and inflammable air, mixed with gun- 
powder, his body a terra danmata, and the whole co:mpound 
a devil incarnate. I hope Diſſenters will be aware of his 
ſeduction, and take heed leſt they are deceived through 
philoſophy.” 


no 
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no wonder, they alſo ſaid, that I ſhould diſ- 
cover this turbulence here, when I had ſhewn 
the ſame ſpirit at Leeds, and had been 
driven from that, and every other place 
where I lived, in the ſame manner as I had 
been from this. It was even ſaid that my 
own congregation declared that I had miſled 
them, and hoped that I ſhould never be per- 
mitted to return, 


Nothing now remains but to charge me 
with a robbery or houſe breaking; and then, 
on ſuch evidence as that on which the pre- 
ceding and many equally falſe allegations 
gained credit, I may, by ſuch a JY/arwick/hire 
Jury as the laſt, be legally convicted and ex- 
ecuted; the principal people of Birmingham 


not interpoſing to procure me a pardon. If 


I be ſo formidable an enemy to the church 


and the ſtate as I have been repreſented, let 
thoſe who call themſelves the friends of the 
church and the king invent their lies, and % 


forge their letters for i purpoſe, and not 
merely for the burning of my houſe, my, 
library, and laboratory. This was like | 
ſhaving the lion's beard, which will grow | 
again, when with the ſame razor, and with 
much lefs trouble, they might have cut his 


throat. 


Nc. 
F* 4 4 
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his 


Let 
been unworthy of any notice. 
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Let them, however, remember, if they 
believe any thing of the matter (for the 
moſt zealous friends of church eſtabliſn- 
ments, and the moſt unrelenting perſe.. 
cutors of conſcientious men, are not always 
real believers in chriſtianity) that there is 
an hereafter, and other juries than thoſe 
of Worceſterſhire or Warwickſhire, before 
whom they muſt ſoon appear. To this 
judgment 1 appeal, and before it I cite 
my accuſers. 


The reaſon why I have added Stri&ures 
on the Pampihlet intitled THOUGHTS ON THE 


7 LaTE Riots AT BIRMINGHAM, which was 
23 publiſhed after the greater part of this Ap- 


peal was printed, was that, whether it came 


from any authority, as ſome have ſuppoſed, 
gor not, it ſpeaks the genuine language of 


the high church party on the ſubject, ſuch 


gas has appeared in a leſs concentrated ſtate 
in numberleſs paragraphs in the public 
; newſpapers, and without ſuch authentic 
W 
ith | 


evidence, what has been ſaid of the low 
prejudice, the malignant ſpirit, and abfurd 


; reaſoning of that party, would hardly be 


redible, eſpecially to my readers abroad, 
In any other view, this work would have 


C N. B. The 
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N. B. The Narrative part of this Appeal is in 
a manner confined to what I was witneſs to myſelf, 
and therefore chiefly relates to myſelf. For an 
account of the ſufferings of others, I refer my 
readers to An Authentic Account of the Riots in Bir- 
mingham, printed by Mr. Belcher. And here I 
would obſerve, that if the loſſes that may be 
claimed in a court of juſtice, be added thoſe that 
were neceſlarily occaſioned by the riots, to many 
perſons who were driven from their houſes, obliged 
to remove their goods, and purchaſe protection, 
&c. &c. the ſum would be enormous. If the loſs 
of peace of mind could be eſtimated by money, to 
what would it not amount? What then have not 


the pretended friends of the church and the king 
at Birmingham to anſwer for ? 
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Lure is no tranſaction, eſpecially 
one of a public nature, that will not be viewed by 
perſons of different diſpoſitions, or placed in dif- 
ferent ſituations, in different lights; and leaſt of all 
can the diligent enquirer expect an impartial ac- 
count from the perſons immediately concerned in 
J it. All that he can do muſt be to compare every 
account that he can collect, and then form his own 
judgment. In ſome reſpects one party, and in 
others, another, will be the beſt qualified to give him 
juſt information, and among the reſt, in all caſes of 
great calamity, he would certainty wiſh to hear the 
ſufferers themſelves, and not wholly depend on the 
accounts of thoſe who either inflicted the ſufferings, 
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or who rejoiced in them. I hope, therefore, it will 


not be thought improper in me, who am a prin- 


cipal ſufferer by the late riots in Birmingham, to 
give my account of them, and my ideas of their 
cauſes and probable conſequences. I ſhall endea- 
vour to be as candid and impartial as I can, and 
the intelligent reader will eaſily pzrceive whether I 
be ſo, or not. I ſhall divide the work into two 
parts, Narrative, and Reflections. 
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became an inhabitant of Birmingham in the 
vear 1780, without any other view than as a proper 
ſituation for attending to my philoſophical purſuits, 
in which, having no original fortune of my own, I 
was aſſiſted by a few liberal friends of ſcience, who 
were pleaſed to think favourably of me in that re- 


ſpect. It was a plan ſuggeſted by the late Dr. Fother- | 


gill, and chearfully adopted by Sir George Saville, 
Sir Stephen Theodore Janſſen, Mr. Conſtable cf 
Burton Conſtable, and Dr. Price; all of them, it 
is ſomething remarkable, of different religious per- 
ſuaſions, but equally lovers of experimental philoſo- 
phy and diſintereſted promoters of it. Before, and 
ſince their deaths, the ſcheme was patronized by 


many other generous friends of ſcience, whoſe 
names, as they are ſtill living, I forbear to mention. 


None of them, I believe, have ſeen any reaſon to 
bo diſſatisfied with my conduct, as their operator. 


In 
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In two adminiſtrations propoſals were made to 


; | aſſiſt me by a perfion, It was alledged that, ſince 


o my ſtudies had been highly uſeful to the public, 


— — — | 


and very expenſive to myſelf, there was much 
more reaſon why I ſhould receive this ailiſtance 
than almoſt any other perſon who ever had ob- 
tained it. But in both the caſes I declined the over- 
ture, chuſing rather to be obliged to generous 
individuals, notwithſtanding ſome unpleaſant cir- 
cumſtances occaſionally attending this fituation, 
than add to the burdens of my country. 


My original and favourite profeſſion, however, 
was that of a chriſtian miniſter, in my opinion, the 
moſt important, uſeful, and honourable of all others; 


for which, though diſcontinued ſix years while I 


was tutor in the academy at Warrington, and ſeven 
years while I was with the Marquis of Lanſdown, I 


elways had the flrongeſt predilection, and in which 
never failed to officiate occaſionally, when I was 


ut of the - employment. But having been led, in 
he courſe of my theological ſtudies, which I never 
diſcontinued, to adopt opinions materially different 


From thoſe of the generality of diſſenters, and in 


hich I could not expect that any conſiderable ſo- 


1 iety of them would ſoon concur with me, I had 
po thought of ever being employed except as an 
Pccaſional preacher, in aſſiſting thoſe of my friends 


vhoſe congregations might not diſlike my ſervices. 


It was, therefore, with equal ſurprize and plea- 


ſure that, on Mr. Hawkes's reſignation of his office 
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of miniſter at the New Meeting in Birmingham, 
I had an almoſt unanimous invitation to ſucceed 
him. This, however, I accepted on the expreſs 
condition of the congregation having no claim upon 
m2 except on Sundays ; the reft of the week being 
devoted to my philoſophical and other purſuits. 
The other duties of the place were diſcharged by 
my worthy colleagae Mr. Blythe. To my philo- 
ſophical purſuits J gave conſtant attention, of which 
the public have ſeen the effects, and as a miniſter I 
hd nothing more than attend to what appeared to 
me to be the faithful diſcharge of my duty, and I 
have reaſon to think to the ſatisfaction of my con- 


gregation. 


Having, in every ſormer ſituation, been upon 
terms of intimacy with ſom? or other of the clergy 
of the church of England, men of liberal minds, 
and lovers of ſcience, I ſhould have been happy 
to have found thoſe at Birmingham with whom [ 
could have formed a fimilar connexion. But the 
ſpirit of party, I ſaw with regret, ran higher there 
than in moſt other places in the kingdom, 


Such was the bigotry of the clergy of Birming- 
ham, that long before I went thither, as well 
as during the whole time of my reſiding there, they 
refuſed to go into the fame coach with the diſſent- 
ing miniſters at funerals, or to walk with them in 
tie proceſhon. We had hoped that they had be- 
come aſhamed of tliis abſurd inſtance of clerical 
pride, which I had never heard of before, and 

| hoping 
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hoping better things of Mr. Curtis, who was of a 
diſſenting family, Mr. Scholefield, the miniſter of 
the Old Meeting, being invited to a funeral at 
which he officiated, ſent to know whether he might 
be permitted to walk along with him, The anſwer 
was a Civil but a peremptory refuſal, and the pro- 
poſal was never repeated. When I gave the late 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph an account of this behaviour 
of the clergy of Birmingham, which was long be- 
fore my controverſy with Mr. Madan, he expreſſed 
much concern at it, and faid that he thought ſuch 
bigotry had now exiſted no where. 


That I was not eager to engage in any contro- 
verſy with the clergy of the town, was evident 
from my making no reply whatever to two of their 
publications reſpecting me, before the appearance 
of Mr. Madan's Sermon. One had the ſignature 
of LuTHER, and the other that of M. S. The real 
names of the writers were well known; but I did 
not ſo much as read either of them. The latter 
I ſlightly looked into at a bockſcller's ſhop ; and 
perceiving that it contained much geusral and 
virulent invective, I paid no farther attention to 
it. In order to invite purchaſers, the profits of 
this publication were advertiſed to go to the ule of 
the General Infirmary. It was re-advertiſed during 
my controverſy with Mr. Madan. The fame cler- 
gyman was ſuppoſed to be the author of one of 
the tracts in that controverſy, and of a virulent 
reply to my late Letters to the Inhabitants of Binming- 
am. But theſe a'to were unnoticed by me. 
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The ſpirit of the high church party was con- 
ſpicuous on the eſtabliſhment of Sunday ſchools in 
Birmingham ; and this alſo was previous to my 
controverſy with Mr. Madan. Art firſt perſons of 
all religious perſuaſions acted on this occaſion in 
concert, of which an example had been ſet us in 
London; and at a meeting of all the ſubſcribers, 
convened for the purpoſe, it was agreed that the 
children ſhould go to whatever places of public 
worſhip their parents ſhould choſe. As there were 
no children of Diſſenters who wanted that inſtruc- 
tion, all the Sunday ſcholars, without exception, 
went to the eſtabliſhed church, and no complaint 
was ever made of this by any Diſſenter. But the 
high church party, not being content with this, at 
a meeting of the ſubſcribers, the buſineſs of which 
was not advertiſed, the former rule was reſcinded, 
and rhe children were then abſolutely ordered to 
do what they ever had done, and always might have 
done, that is, attend the worſhip of the eſtabliſhed 
church, and no other. | 


The Diſſenters waited more than a year, to ſee 
whether the high church party would revert to 
their former more liberal maxims, and continued 
their ſubſcriptions. But having waited fo long to 
no purpoſe, they opened their own ſeparate Sunday 
i:hools, with advantages, I will venture to ſay, far 
ſuperior to thoſe of the eſtabliſhment, but with 
liberty to every parent to order his child to attend 
whatever place of public worſhip he pleaſed. Still, 
however, ſeveral of the Diſſenters continued their 
ſubſcriptions 
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fubſcriptions to the former Sunday ſchools, as well 
as to their own. 


Such was the well known bigotry of the town 
in general, that when Mr. Newlin, a perſon of the 
moſt reſpectable character (who preceded Mr. 
Madan in the rectory of St. Philip's) came from 
Shrewſbury to Birmingham, though he had been, 
and continued to be, upon the beſt terms with the 
diſſenting miniſters in the former ſituation, he 
found he could have no intercourſe with them in 
the latter; and yet I will venture to ſay there were 
not in all England three more reſpectable, or more 
peaceable difſenting miniſters, and men who had 
leſs troubled the church of England in any way 
whatever, than thoſe who ſerved the two congre- 
gations of the Old and New Meetings at that time, 
Mr. Curtis himſelf, the Rector of St. Martin's, on 
lis firſt coming to Birmingham, had the liberality 
to come and hear me preach a faſt ſermon at the 
Old Meeting, and brought his curate along with 
him. He even expreſſed himſelf much pleaſed 
with the ſervice, But afterwards, I ſuppoſe, he 
perceived the true ſpirit of the place, and the ne- 
ceſſity of conforming to it. 


For a true repreſentation of theſe faQs 1 
appeal to the town at large. Wich what truth, 
then, can it be ſaid, as is now confidently done, 
that my coming to Birmingham, and my con- 
zuckt there, was the ſole cauſe of the animoſity 

B 4 between 
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between the church people and the Diſſenters of 
that place ? * 


Wiſhing to diſcover the cauſe of this exceſſive 
party ſpirit, and to apply, if I ſhould be able, 
ſome remedy to it, I found the Diſſenters were in 
poſſeſſion of all the civil power in the place, by 
having the nomination to ali the offices; and 
though they conſtantly gave the principal office, 
viz. that of High Bailiff, to a member of the church 
of England, they choſe to retain the power of 
nominating, of which they had long been in pol- 
ſeſſion. This power, (though I never heard of 
there being any complaint with reſpect to the 
exerciſe of it) I took much pains, from the be- 
ginning of my reſidence in Birmingham, to per- 
ſuade the Diſſenters to relinquiſh ; and I gradually 
brought over to my opinion ſome of the principal 


* AlLctterlatelyaddrefſed to me and Mr. Ruſſell has thefe words: 
* It is notorious that the town of Birmingham had enjoyed an un- 
<< interrupted ſcene of peace and happineſs for more than fifty 
years. Every thing in it moved in perfect order and harmony, 
till you, like a noxious planet, approached towards it.” 


«c 


A Poem written ſince the riots, in which I am repreſented as 


an enemy to God, and the government under which I live, con- 
cludes as follows:. 


Pure was the breeze that fans this“ Scat of Arts,“ 
Exe tainted by thy breath: in every ſtreet 
The voice of labour ſung away its cares ; 
The Church and gectarics harmonious breath'd 
The genuine ſpirit of fraternal love; 
But when thy puritanic ſcowl appear'd, 
The heav'ns grew dark, and thy familiar fiend 
Flam'd in the pulpit, thunder'd from the preſs, 
Pill all was uproar, and juſt vengeance hurl'd 
Sedition's Temples ſmoking to the ground, 
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of them. The objection to my propoſal was that, 
ſuch was the ſpirit of party, that without this 
power every burdenſome office would be thrown 
upon the Diſſenters. I always replied that I would 
willingly riſk that; thinking that no ſet of men 
could make ſo ungenerous a return for ſuch generous 
conduct; but that I would even bear every kind of 
ill uſage, rather than that things ſhould continue as 
they were. 


I ſpake both to quakers, and to ſome of the 
more moderate members of the church of England 
on the ſubject; and though one of the latter told 
me that he knew the temper of the people of Bir- 
mingham better than I did, and that he believed 
no good would come of the meaſure, I perſiſted, 
as is well known, in my firſt opinion; and no objec- 
tion was ever made to it by the Diſſenters from 
any diſlike of the meaſure itſelf, but only from the 
apprehenſion of the ungenerous uſe that might be 
made of it. 


There are two annual dinners given by the Lo 
Bailiff, who has long been a Diſſenter, and who has 
the nomination of that Jury, which appoints to all 
the offices in the town, and alſo the Low Bailiff for 
the enſuing year. Having from the habits of a 
ſtudious life, a diſlike of all public entertainments, 
I never attended more than one of theſe feaſts, the 
firſt after my arrival; but I frequently ſaid that I 
would with pleaſure attend the firſt dinner of the 
kind that ſhould be given by a member of the 

church 
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church of England. This conduct of mine, of 
which I can produce abundant evidence, did not, 


ſurely, ſayour of much bigotry. 


Tül the application to parliament for the repeal 
of the Teſt Act, I neither wrote, nor preached, any 
thing that had any particular relation to the princi- 
ples of Diſſenters, and I ſent my ſons to the public 
grammar ſchool, which is conducted wholly by clergy- 
men, and the head maſter of which, a man of can- 
dour, as well as an excellent claſlical ſcholar, occa- 
fionally viſited me. 


When Mr. Burn came to Eirmingham, having 
met him at a committee of the public library, 
I thought I perceived in him great marks of libe- 
rality, and on my invitation, he paid me two 
viſits. In Mr. Madan, whcm I met at a com- 
mittee for aboliſhing the Slave Trade, and who 
was particularly civil to me there, I flattered my- 
ſelf J had found a clergyman entirely to my mind, 
and one with whom I might form a pleaſing 
acquaintance, This I mentioned to a particular 
friend, requeſting that he would endeavour to 
bring it about, as he is ready to witneſs if called 
upon. This, ſurely, did not ſavour of bigotry. In- 
deed, I have ever lived, and now live, in conſider- 
able intimacy with perſons of every religious per- 
ſuaſion in this country, the members of the church 
of England not excepted, though not thoſe reſiding 
in Birmingham. The greateſt difference of opinion 
never led me to keep aloof from any man. 


Before 
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Before I left Birmingham I was happy to have 
begun ſome pleaſing intercourſe with Dr. Parr, 
who had lately come to reſide near Warwick. We 
had viſited each other, and I am confident that 
the continuance of the intercourſe would have 
been a pleaſing circumſtance to us both, though 
our religious principles are very different, and he 
was an avowed oppoſer of the repeal of the Teſt 
Act. When he dined with me, he was purpoſely 
met by Mr. Berington, a catholic prieſt, and Mr. 
Galton, a quaker. Mr. Porſon was alſo of the 
party. I have a peculiar pleaſure in the ſociety of 
perſons of different perſuaſions, and more inſtances 
of this are given in the Preface to my. Letters to 
Mr. Burn, now publiſhed together with my Fumi- 
har Letters 4 the Inhabitants of Birmingham. Dr. 
Parr, however, gave great offence to the clergy, and 
the high church party in Birmingham, by intro- 
ducing ſome praiſe of me into a ſermon of his, 
preached at the new church before our acquaintance 
commenced. 


The firſt difference that I had with any of the 
clergy in Birmingham, aroſe from four of them 
withdrawing from our public library becauſe my 
Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity had been 
voted into it; a meaſure to which, it is well 
known, that. I gave no countenance, but had al- 
ways oppoſed, on the idea that it would be better 
to omit purchaſing any books of controverſy, till 
the library ſhould be better ſtocked with books of 
other kinds, and more generally intereſting. Find- 


ing, 
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ing, however, the funds of the library ſufficiently 
ample, and a diſpoſition in many perſons, members 
of the eſtabliſhment, as well as Diſſenters, to read 
on theſe, as well as on other ſubjects, without the 
obligation of purchaſing the books for themlelves, 
I at length concurred with them; but on the 
expreſs condition that in every intereſting contro- 
verſy, books on both ſides ſhould be equally pur- 
chaſed; and I myſelf generally recommended ſuch 
as were againſt my opimons. At length, however, 
the party oppoſed to me gained the aſcendancy, 
which they ſtill keep, in the conduct of the library, 
which was wholly new modelled by myſelf; and in 
this I quietly acquieſced, and withdrew from the 
committee, though I continued a member of the ſo- 
ciety. I appeal to my toœẽnſmen whether my whole 
conduct in this buſineſs was not uniformly open and 
generous. It had, however, an unfavourable effect 
in increaſing the animoſity againſt the Diſſenters, 
who in this were joined by the more moderate church- 
men, | 


But the great increaſé of party ſpirit in the 
town, and what, to all appearance, contributed 


moſt to the fatal cataſtrophe, the cauſe of which 


we are now inveſtigating, aroſe from the applica- 
tion of the Diſſenters for the repeal of the Corpo- 
ation and Teſt Acts, the nature and tendency of 
which were ſtrangely miſapprehended by the great 
body of the clergy, and other zealous members of 
the church of England. For had the repeal taken 
place, without their oppoſition, and with the con- 

| currence 
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currence of the court, no difference whatever would 
have been perceived in our condition, and our in- 
tereſt as a diſſenting body would probably have 
ſuffered by it, as indeed many of us were well 
aware. 55 


As the caſe now is, few Diſſenters are, in fact, 
excluded from any civil office which they wiſh to 
ſerve, ſo that the repeal would only have removed a 
mode of admiſſion to them, highly diſgraceful to 
religion in general, peculiar to this country, and 
which was not originally intended to affect Diſſen- 
ters, many of whom were at that time in the habit 
of communicating with the church of England. 
though the practice has become leſs frequent ſince, 
And whatever tends to mix us with the world at 
large, is well known to lead us to think, and to act, 
as the world does, and conſequently to leſſen our 
zeal as Diſſenters, and bring us to conformity with 
the eſtabliſned church. 


On this principle great numbers of the moſt 
intelligent Diſſenters were from the firſt more than 
indifferent to the meaſure, and fincerely wiſhed 
that we might remain as we were in that reſpect, 
and I believe it was as much 4 regard to the ho- 
nour of the nation, and of ciltimry, as for any 
poſitive RS, to themielves, that any Dit- 
ſenters concerned themſelves about it. The effect 
has ſhewn the truth of theſe apprehenſions. The 
number of Diſſenters had been evidently diminiſh- 


ng 
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ing before the late application, -and they are greatly 
increaſed ſince, both in Birmingham and in many 
other parts of the kingdom. 


Alſo religion in general, with the peculiar tenets 
of it, having by this means been brought into no- 
tice, and more public diſcuſſion, the increaſe of 
unitarians, whoſe ſentiments are the moſt oppoſite 
to thoſe of the church of England, has been in 
much more than a ten fold proportion. "Theſe 
converts to unitarianiſm conſiſt chiefly of the mid- 
dle, and ſome of the higher rank of perſons, men 
who are known to read, and to think for them- 
ſelves, and who of courſe have influence with 
others; ſo that there is now a moral certainty of 
this doctrine continuing to prevail in this and other 
countries. 

Before the late applications to Parliament, and 
the violent oppoſition which the clergy made to 
them, the different claſſes of Diſſenters were hoſtile 
to, and had little communication with, each other. 
But the oppoſition then made to their claims, 
(claims which we think to be founded in natural 
juſtice, on the clear principle that all who contri- 
bute to defray the expences of government ſhould 
have equal acceſs to its honours and emoluments, 
whatever be their religious faith) has brought us 
to feel a common intereſt, and has united us 
as one body, from one end of the kingdom to 
the other; ſo that we can act in concert, as we 


are now in the habit of doing. This happy 
union 
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union ſtrengthens every day, and in conſequence 
of it religious bigotry in general is much de- 
creaſed among us. We now attend more to 
the great things in which we all agree, and leſs 
to thoſe with reſpect to which we differ from 
each other. On theſe accounts the ſtrength of 
the Diſſenters, has been greatly increaſed by the 
clerical oppoſition to our claims. So wretched has 
been the policy of our enemies, apprehending 
danger where there was even leſs than none, and 
having no apprehenſion at all of what is real. 


In this buſineſs, however, whether there be 
merit or demerit in it, I had nothing to do. I 
did not ſo much as hear of the intention of apply- 
ing to Parliament for the repeal of the Teſt and 
Corporation Acts, till it was determined upon by 
the Diſſenters in London, 


Had I been conſuited, I ſhould rather have 
adviſed an application for the repeal of that Act 
of King William, which makes it eventually confiſ- 
cation of goods, and impriſonment for life, to deny 
the doctrine of the trinity. This is a caſe of 
ſimple toleration, as we ſhould only have deſired 
exemption from pofitive puniſhment, for main- 
taining opinions which we deem important, con- 
trary to thoſe of the ſtate, and we ſhould have 
had the better plea, as it is the great, though vain 
boaſt of this country, that here roleration is com- 
plete, whereas for theſe twenty years laſt paſt, I 
have walked at large only by the connivance of 
mx 
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my neighbours, and my opponents have not 
omitted to hold out to me the terror of this law 
which hangs over my head. 


They who, in their ſpeeches in Parliament, 
quoted my writings, as an authority with the Diſ- 
ſenters in general, were as ignorant of the Diſ- 
ſenters, as they were of the maxims of ſound policy. 
If J had had any weight with the body of Diſſenters 
at that time, we ſhould have joined the Catholics, 
who generouſly made the propoſal, in applying for 
the repeal of all the penal laws in matters of reli- 
gion. But that golden opportunity was ſuffered 
to paſs by, and I fear will never more return. 


When the meaſure of applying for the repeal 
of the Acts above-mentioned (which affect the 
laity much more than miniſters) was taken, I 
could not help wiſhing well to it; but well Know- 
ing my unpopularity even among the Diſſenters 
(which till of late was much greater than with the 
members of the eſtabliſhed church) I took no 
active part in promoting it, and what I did was 
altogether accidental. 


Being in London at the time of the firſt debate 
on the ſubject, I heard Mr. Pitt (whom, juſtly or 
unjuſtly, we had been led to conſider as friendly to 
our cauſe) ſpeak againſt it; and perceiving, as I 
thought, his total miſapprehenſion of the ſubject, 
I addreſſed a Letter to him relatirff to the ſituation 
of Diſſenters, and on other collateral ſubjects, eſpe- 

cially 
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cially the ſtate of the eſtabliſhed church, both here 
and in Ireland. This Letter gave great offence. 
But I appeal to the impartial public, whether, 
though written with ſome degree of indignation, at 
recent, and as we thought, unjuſt treatment, there be 
any thing in it unbecoming men and Engliſhmen, 
unjuſtly and ignominioufly treated. This Letter 
was written, and publiſhed, while I was in London, 
and therefore had no particular reference to Ei- 
mingham. What I did there was as follows. 


It being uſual on the 5th of November to give 
our congregations a diſcourſe on ſome ſubject relat- 
ing to religious liberty, I made choice of that of the 
Teſt Act, and at the requeſt of my hearers the diſ- 
courſe was publiſhed. But I will venture to ſay that 
it is one of the calmeſt, and moſt moderate, of all 
diſcourſes that was ever written on a political ſubject, 


What, now, was the conduct of the clergy 
throughout England, and eſp=cially at Birmingham, 
on this occaſion ? Endeavours were uſed to render 
the Diſſenters the objects not only of excluſion 
from civil offices, but of general odium and pu- 
niſnment. Dr. Crofi's Sermon, and that of Mr, 
Madan, both delivered at Birmingham, are extant, 
and the ſpirit of them was the ſame with that of 
hundreds, I may fay thouſands, that were echoed 
from other pulpits, charging the Diſſenters, in op- 
poſition to all hiſtory, and even to recent and exiſt- 
ing facts, with principles inimical to the govern- 
ment of the country, and to the prince upon the 

C 9 8 tirone ; 
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throne; as pure republicans in their hearts, and 
who would ſcruple no means to overturn not the 
church only, but alſo the ſtate, | 


Dr. Price and myſelf were particularly pointed 
out as ſeditious and dangerous perſons; the very 
peſts of ſociety, and unworthy the protection of 
government. Such language as this 1s even held 
to this day, and in ſpite of the moſt explicit denial 
of what . is thus laid to our charge, and of every 
poſſible ſpecies of evidence to the contrary, includ- 
ing the conſtant language of our ſerious writings, 
will, to all appearance, long continue to be held. 


Being particularly pointed at by Mr. Madan, 
and both friends and enemies looking upon me as 
called upon to make ſome reply ; I did it with 
great reluctance, as to a clergyman, whom, on 
other accounts, I truly reſpected, and whom, as 
hving in the ſame town with me, I might occa- 
ſionally meet; to ſay nothing of the farther ac- 
quaintance which I had once flattered myſelf I 
might make with him. This reply I made in a 
teries of Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of Bir- 
mmgham, and I appeal to any perſon who has the 
leaſt pretention to impartiality, whether they be 
not a mild and good-humoured reply to an un pro- 
voked invettive. 


[ there ſhowed that the Diſſenters were, and 
always had been, the beſt friends to the preſent 
government ; that I had myſelf written much in 
defence 
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defence and praiſe of it; and though, being a Diſ- 
ſenter, I, of courſe, could be no ſriend to the eſta- 
bliſhed church, with reſpect either to doctrine or 
diſcipline, I allowed others to judge and act, as I 
did, for themſelves, and that I wiſhed for no al- 
terations but ſuch as ſhould have the general con- 
currence of the country, and thoſe made in ſuch a 
manner, as that no perſon living ſhould be injured 
by them. This has been my conſtant language on 
the ſubject of reformation in church or ſtate, Mr. 
Madan replied, without retracting any part of his 
charge. But notwithſtanding this, I continued, 
and concluded my Letters with the ſame good- 
humour with which I began them. 


* 


Theſe Letters were much read both in Bir- 
mingham and the neighbourhood, and indeed 
throughout England. But though they convinced 
many perſons that the Diſſenters had been ill uſed, 
and that we had much more to ſay for ourſelves 
than they had imagined, they were far from con- 
ciliating the clergy, or the more violent ſticklers 
for the eſtabliſhed church. 


Other attempts, and ſome of them of a very 
infamous kind, were made to render my character 
odious. Old calumnies were revived, and new 
ones invented, concerning my being an enemy to 
Chriſtianity, and to religion in general; and a Cier- 
gyman (as there is every reaſon to thin) publiſhed 
an account of my having converted Mr. Silas 


Deane to atheiſm, and his confeſſion of it upon his 
C 2 death- 
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death-bed. This was repreſented in public prints, 
and the pamphlet containing the account was in- 
duſtriouſly circulated by ſome of the clergy in 
Birmingham and its neighbourhood. At firſt J 
negleQted the idle ſtory, as ſufficiently contradicted 
by my writings and my whole conduct. After- 
wards, however, at the inſtance of my friends, I 
publiſhed the cleareſt refntation of it. But even 
this did not appear to make any favourable impreſ- 
fron on my enemies in Birmingham. The oftence 
given by my Familiar Letters was never forgiven. 


Mr. Burn alſo publiſhed a ſet of Letters to me, 
in which he charged me with rejecting the teſtimony 
of the Apoſtles concerning the perſon of Chriſt ; 
and though I denied the charge, and ſhewed the 
abſurdity of it, he replied without retracting 
it. In the Preface to my Letters to Mr. Burn, 
I gave my opinion with great freedom concern- 
ing the ſtate of the Diſſenters, and the clergy 
of the eſtabliſhed church, warning them of the 
violence and folly of their conduct, and the proba- 
ble conſequences of it. But the uſe they made 
of this Preface was to print Extratts from it, fo cur- 
tailed and arranged, as to repreſent me as a mover 
of ſedition, and a dangerous member of ſociety. 
This printed paper was ſent to the biſhops, and to 
all the members of the houſe of Commons the day 
before the laſt debate on the ſubject of the Teſt 
and Corporation Acts, ſo that it was impoſſible to 
counteract the effects of it: and being put into 
the hands of Mr. Burke, and declaimed upon by 


him, 
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him, was of material diſſervice to our cauſe, I ſhewed 
the unfairneſs of this proceeding in a printed letter 
ſent to the biſhops, and all the members of the 
houſe of Commons, as theirs had been. But to all 
appearance, this complete juſtification only tended 
to exaſperate my enemies, and they ſpared no pains 
to exaſperate others. 


The effect of this controverſy upon the com- 
mon people in Birmingham, who were made to 
believe that, ſome way or other, both the church 
and the ſtate were in danger, and that my object 
was the utter deſtruction of both, was great and 
viſible enough. On the walls of houſes, &c. and 
eſpecially where I uſually went, were to be ſeen in 
large characters, Mapan roR EVER, DAMN 
PrieEsTLEY, No PrEsBYTERIANS, DAMN THE 
PRESBYTERIANS, &c. &c. At one time I was 
followed by a number of boys, who left their play, 
repeating what they had ſeen on the walls, and 
ſhouting out, Damn Prieſtley, damn him, damn hint 
for ever, for ever, for ever, &c. &c. Th's was, no 
doubt, a leſſon which they had been taught by their 
parents, and what theſe, I fear, had learned from 
their ſuperiors. Such things as theſe were certainly 
unpleaſant to me; but I was conſcious I had done 
nothing to deſerve ſuch treatment; and deſpiſing 
mere obloquy, I was far from ſuſpecting that it 
would ever lead to the outrages which have ſince 
taken place. | 
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In the exultation of the high church party on 
che I-feat of our laſt application to Parliament, per- 
ſonal danger was apprehended to myſelf, by ſome of 
my more zealous friends; and a number of young 
men of my congregation came to tell me, that my- 
ſelf and my houſe were threatened, but that if I 
choſe it, they would undertake to deſend both me, 
and it, at the riſk of their lives. I replied that 1 
did not apprehend any danger, and that if any vio- 
lence was offered to me on that account, I ſhould 
make no reſiſtance. It has always been my maxim, 
as may be ſeen in my writings, and what I have 
always maintained in converſation, that it becomes 
chriſtians to bear every kind of inſult and violence 
when it is offered on the account of religion, and that 
nothing but our civil rights are to be defended by the 
ſword. 


I took no notice of any of the particulars 
above-mentioned , and though I was told that ſome 
of the clergy of the town and neighbourhood were 
frequently preaching againſt the Diſſenters, and 
often againſt myſelf by name, or by deſcription, 
I never preached a ſingle ſermon on the ſubject, 
or wrote any thing more than the pieces above- 
mentioned, which are before the public, and may 
be examined at the reader's leiſure, till the appear- 
ance of Mr. Burke's Reflections on the French Revo- 
I:1tion, a work that has been more generally read 
than any publication in my time, and which has 
contributed more than any other to excite a ſpirit 


of 
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of party ; the clergy almoſt univerſally approving 
it, and the low church party and Diſſenters as gene- 
rally condemning it. 


My friends well know that I was far from 
having any intention of animadverting upon this 
performance, being at that time engaged in other 
purſuits, and having a real reſpect for the writer, 
till I was preſſed to undertake it by ſeveral of my 
friends, who were pleaſed to think me better qua- 
lifed than moſt others to reply to what Mr. 
Burke had advanced on the ſabje& of Civil Efta- 
Dliiments of Chriftianiry. At their ſolicitation I 
wrote my Letters to Mr. Burke, and this publica- 
tion, though a very temperate one, provoked the 
clergy, and the zealous friends of the eftabliſhment 
ſtill more ; and in conſequence of this, their efforts 
to inflame the minds of the populace againſt the 
Diſſenters in general, and myſelf in particular, were 
redoubled, and the prophane habit of drinking Dam- 
nation and confuſion to the Preſbyterians, at the convi- 
vial meetings of fome perſons of better faſhion, 
as well as thoſe of the lower order, was much 
increaſed. 


So apparent were the marks of extreme bigotry, 
and the true ſpirit of perſecution at this time, that 
upon occaſion of preaching the Hackney College Ser- 
non, in April laſt (and which my friends know that 
I long declined) I was led to ſay, * In another 
reſpect, alſo, we are now in the ſituation of the 
primitive chriſtians; as the friends of relormation 
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* have nothing to expect from power, or general 
* favour ;, but muſt look for every ſpecies of abuſe 
* and perſecution that the ſpirit of the times will 
* admit of. If even burning alive was a fight that 
the country would now bear, there cxiſts a ſpirit 
** which would inflict that horrid puniſhment, and 
* with as much cool indifferenc2, or ſavage ex- 
** ultation, as in any preceding age of the world.” 
Bat though I ſaw this, and that the marks of 
this ſpirit were apparent in various other parts of 
England, I had no ſuſpicion of its breaking out on 
the innocent occahon of celebrating the French 
Revoluim, and therefore was far from being pre- 
pared for any ſuch outrage. 


The celebration of this great event by a public 
dinner at Birmingham was no meaſure of mine. In- 
deed, I am well known to all my friends to be averſe 
to public entertainments, and never enjy myſelf at 
them; my habits of life, too long confirmed to be 
eaſily altered, being quite oppoſite to every thing 
of this nature. However, when the friends of that 
Revolution propoſed it, and wiſhed to have my 
company, I did not decline their invitation, and we 
had a meeting or two, partly for ht purpoſe, and 
partly to ſettle the rules of a ConsTITUTIONAL 
SocrtTyY, ſuch as that which is eſtabliſhed at Man- 
cheſter, the chief object of which was to promote 
a more equal repreſentation of the people of this 
country in Parliament, and we had printed two 
copies of general principles o, government, to be ſub- 
ſcribed by all the members, and one copy of par- 

ticular 
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ticular rules for our conduct, copied chiefly from 
thoſe of Mancheſter; but we had not pleaſed 
ourſelves with them, and nothing was abſolutely 
ſettled. | 


Many perſons in different parts of the kingdom, 
but more eſpecially at Birmingham, thought the ce- 
lebration of the French Revolution to be a right and 
a wiſe meaſure, in order to conciliate the French 
nation, and to promote a friendly and commercial 
intercourſe with it. It is well known that the late 
commercial treaty is not popular in France, and it 
was thought to be impolitic to heighten the diſ- 
like of that nation to this, by refuſing to partake 
of their joy, in what was known to give them the 
greateſt ſatisfaction. 


With the dinner itſelf I had, in a manner, no- 
thing to do. I did not ſo much as ſuggeſt one of 
the proper and excellent aſs provided on the 
occaſion, though it was natural for my friends to 
look to me for things of that kind, if I had inte- 
reſted myſelf much in it ; and when oppoſition was 
talked of, and it was ſuppoſed that ſome inſults 
would be offered to myſelf in particular, I yielded 
to the ſolicitations of my friends, and did not 
attend, Others, however, went on that very ac- 
count; thinking it mean, and unbecoming Engliſh- 
men, to be deterred from a lawful and innocent 
act, by the fear of lawleſs inſult ; and accordingly 
they aſſembled, and dined, in number between 
eighty and ninety. 

When 
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When the company met, a crowd was aſſem- 
bled at the door, and ſome of them hiſſed, and 
ſhewed other marks of diſapprobation, but no ma- 
terial violence was offered to any body. Mr. 
Keir, a member of the church of England, ook 
the chair; and when they had dined, dranic then 
roaſts, and ſung the ſongs which had bean pic- 
pared for the occaſion, they diſperſed. Thie was 
about five o'clock, and the town remained q 
till about eight. It was evident, therefore, that 
the diner was not the proper cauſe of the riot 
which followed: but that the miſchief had been 
pre-concerted, and that this particular opportunity 


was laid hold of for the purpoſe. 


Some days before this meeting, a few copies of a 
printed hand-bill of an inflammatory nature, of which 
a copy is given in the Appendix. No. I. had been 
found in a public caſe in the town, and of this great 
uſ= was made to inflame the minds of the people 
againft the Liſſenters, to wher, ' 151 without any 
evidence whatever, it was conidendy alciibed. The 
thing itſelf did not deſerve any notice, and para- 
graphs of as ſeditious a nature frequently appear in 


the public new/ſpapers, and other publications, and 


(as would, no doubt, have been the caſe wich this) 
are neglected and forgotten. But the magiſtrates of 
Birmingham, and other known enemies of the Diſ- 
ſenters, were loud in their exclamations againſt it, 
though perhaps fabricated for tie uſe that was made 
of it; and a copy was officiouſly ſent to the ſecreta- 
+125 of ſtate, who ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be made 

after 
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after the author, printer, or diſtributor; and in con- 
ſequence of this a reward of an hundred pounds was 
offered, for the diſcovery of any of them. 


In conſequence of all this preparation, we were 
informed that, though the trade of Birmingham had 
never been more briſk, ſo that hands could not be 
found to manufacture the goods that were ordered, 
many of the public-houſes were that day full of 
people, whoſe horrid execrations againſt the Diſſen- 
ters were heard into the ſtreets; and it has been aſ- 
ſerted that ſome of the maſter- manufacturers had ſhut 
up their work-ſhops, and thereby left their men at 
full liberty for any miſchief, 


It has ſince appeared that beſides the dinner at 
the Hotel, there were alſo dinners of the oppoſite 
party on this fourteenth of July, and thoſe not of 
the loweſt claſs of the people, with whom the com- 
mon ale-houſes were filled, Theſe did not riſe 
from their entertainment fo early, or with ſo much 
ſobriety, as thoſe who dined at the Hotel; and it 
was at the breaking up of their companies that the 
riots commenced. Let the impartial then judge to 
which of the dinners the riot that followed is to be 
aſcribed. Eh 


Mr. Adam Walker, the ingenious and well 
known lecturer in natural Philoſophy, was paſiing 
through the town with his wife and family, and 
dined with me at my own houſe, for the laſt time, 
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on that day. Before dinner, I had walked to the 
town with him, and they left me in the evening, 
Some time after this, three of my intimate friends, 
whoſe houſes were ſituated near the ſame road, and 
farther from the town than mine, called upon me to 
congratulate me, and one another, on the dinner 
having paſſed over ſo well; and after chatting chear- 
fully ſome time on the ſubject, they left me juſt as 
it was beginning to be dark. 


After ſupper, when I was preparing to amuſe 
myſelf, as I ſometimes did, with a game of back- 
gammon, we were alarmed by ſome young men 
rapping violently at the door; and when they 
were admitted, they appeared to be almoſt breath- 
leſs with running. They ſaid that a great mob 
had afſembled at the Hotel, where the company 
had dined ; that after breaking the windows there, 
they were gone to the New Meeting, and were 
demoliſhing the pulpit and pews, and that they 
threatened me and my houſe. That they ſhould 
think of moleſting me I thought ſo improbable, 
that I could hardly give any credit to the ſtory. 
However, imagining that perhaps ſome of the mob 
might come to inſult me, I was prevailed upon to 
leave the houſe, and meant to go to ſome neigh- 
bour's at a greater diſtance from the town ; but hav- 
ing no apprehenſion for the houſe itſelf, or any 
ting in it, I only went up ſtairs, and put ſome pa- 
pers and other things of value, where I thought that 


any perſons getting into the houſe would not eaſily 
| : find 
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find them. My wife did the ſame with ſome things 
of hers. I then bade the Servants keep the doors 
faſtened ; if any body ſhould come, to ſay that I 
was gone, and if any ſtones ſhould be thrown at 
the windows, to keep themſelves out of danger, 
and that I did not doubt but they would go away 
again. 


At this time, which was about half paſt nine 
o'clock, Mr. S. Ryland, a friend of mine, came 
with a chaiſe, telling us there was no time to loſe, 
but that we muſt immediately get into it, and drive 
off. Accordingly, we got in with nothing more 
than the cloathes we happened to have on, and 
drove from the houſe. But hearing that the mob 
conſiſted only of people on foot, and concluding 
that when they found I was gone eff in a chaiſe, 
they could not tell whither, they would never think 
of purſuing me, we went no farther than Mr. 
Ruſſell's, a mile on the ſame road, and there we 
continued ſeveral hours, Mr. Ruſſell himſelf, and 
other perſons, being upon the road on horſeback to 
get intelligence of what was paſſing. I alſo more 
than once walked about half - way back to my own 
houſe for the fame purpoſe; and then I ſaw the 
fires from the two meeting-houſes, which were 
burning down. 


About twelve we were told that ſome hundreds 
of the mob were breaking into my houſe, and that 
when they had demoliſhed 77, they would certainly 
proceed to Mr. Ruſſell's. Woe were perſuaded, 
therefore, 
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therefore, to get into the chaiſe again, and drive off; 
but we went no farther than Mr. Thomas Hawks's 
on Moſely-Green, which is not more than half a 
mile farther from the town, and there we waited all 
the night. 


It being remarkably calm, and clear moon-light, 
we could ſee to a conſiderable diſtance, and being 
upon a riſing ground, we diſtinctly heard all that 
paſſed at the houſe, every ſhout of the mob, and 
almoſt every ſtroke of the inſtruments they had 
provided for breaking the doors and the furniture. 
For they could not get any fire, though one of 
them was heard to offer two guineas for a lighted 
candle ; my ſon, whom we left behind us, having 
taken the precaution to put out all the fires in 
the houſe, and others of my friends got all the 
neighbours to do the ſame. I afterwards heard 
that much pains was taken, but without effe&, to 


get fire from my large electrical machine, which 
ftood in the library. 


About three o'clock in the morning the noiſes 
ceaſed, and Mr. Ruſſell and my ſon coming to us, 
ſaid that the mob was almoſt diſperſed, that not 
more than twenty of them remained, and thoſe ſo 
much intoxicated, that they might eaſily be taken. 
We therefore returned with him, and about ſour 
o'clock were going to bed at his houſe. Rut when 
I was undreſſing myſelf for that purpoſe, news 
came that there was a freſh acceſſion of ſome 
hundreds more to the mob, and that they were 

advancing 
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advancing towards Mr. Ruſſell's. On this we got 
into the chaiſe once more, and driving through a 
part of the town diſtant from the mob, we went to 
Dudley, and thence to my ſon-in-law's, Mr. Finch 
at Heath-Forge, five miles farther, where we arrived 
before breakfaſt, and brought the firſt news of our 
diſaſter. 


Here I thought myſelf perfectly ſafe, and 
imagining that when the miſchief was over (and I 
had no idea of its going beyond my own houſe) 
and ſuppoſing that, as the people in general would 
be aſhamed, and concerned, at what had happened, 
I might return ; thinking alſo that the area within 
the walls of the Meeting-houſe might ſoon be 
cleared, I intended, if the weather would permit, to 
preach there the Sunday following, and from this 
text, Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do, 


At noon, however, we had an expreſs from 
Stourbridge, to acquaint us that the mob. had traced 
me to Dudley, and would purſue me to Heath. 
To this I paid no attention, nor to another from 
Dudley in the evening to inform us of the ſame 
thing ; and being in want of ſleep, I went to bed 
ſoon after ten. But at eleven I was awaked, and 
told that a third cxnreſs was juſt arrived from 
Dudley, to aſſiue us that ſome perfons were cer- 
tainly in purſuit of me, and would be there that 
night. All the family believing this, and urging 
me to make my eſcape, I dreſſed myſelf, got on 

horſeback, 
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horſeback, and -with a ſervant rode to Bridgnorth, 
where I arrived about two in the morning. 


After about two hours' ſleep in this place, I got 
into a chaiſe, and went to' Kidderminſter, on my 
way to London. Here I found myſelf among my 
friends, and, as I thought, far enough from the 
ſcene of danger, eſpecially as we continually heard 
news from Birmingham, and that the miſchief did 
not extend beyond the town. Hearing, particularly, 
that all was quiet at Dudley, I concluded that there 
could be no real cauſe of apprehenſion at Heath; 
and being unwilling to go farther than was neceſ- 
ſary, I took a horſe, and arrived there in the 
evening. 


There, however, I found the family in great 
conſternation at the ſight of me; and Mr. Finch juft 
arriving from Dudley, and ſaying that they were in 
momentary expectation of a riot there, that the 
populace were even aſſembled in the ſtreet, and 
were heard to threaten the meeting-houſe, the 
houſe of the miniſter, and thoſe of other principal 
Difſenters, and that all attempts to make them 
diſperſe had been in vain, I mounted my horſe 
again, though much fatigued, and greatly wanting 
ſleep. 


My intention was to get to an inn about fix 


miles on the road to Kidderminſter, where I might 


get a chaiſe, and in it proceed to that town, No 
chaiſe, however, was to be had; fo that I was 
under 
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under the neceſſity of proceeding on horſcback, 
and neither the ſervant nor myſelf diſtinguiſhing 
the road in the night, we loſt our way, and at 
break. of day found ourſelves on Bridgnorth race 
ground, having ridden nineteen miles, till we could 
hardly fit our horſes. 


Arriving at this place a ſecond time, about 
three o'clock in the morning, we with fore diffi- 
culty rouſed the people at an indifferent inn, and I 
immediately got into bed, and ſept a few hours. 
After breakfaſt we mounted our horſes, and I got 
a ſecond time to Kidderminſter. There, finding 
that if I immediately took a chaiſe, and drove faſt, 
I might get to Worceſter time enough for the 
mail-coach, I did ſo; and meeting with a young 
man of my own congregation, he accompanied me 
thither, which was a great ſatisfaction to me, as he 
acquainted me with many particulars of the riot, 
of which I was before ignorant, At Worceſter L 
was juſt time enough for the coach, and fortunately 
there was one place vacant. I took it, and travel» 
ling all night, I got to London on Monday morn- 


ing, July 18. 


Here I was in a place of ſafety, and had leiſure 
for reſt and reflection. I can truly ſay, however, 
that in all the hurry of my flight, and while the 
injuries I had received were freſh upon my mind, I 
had not one deſponding, or unbenevolent thought. 
I really pitied the delufion of the poor incendiaries, 


and the infatuation of thoſe who had deluded them, 
D and 
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and never doubted but that, though IT could not 
tell how, or when, good would ariſe from this, as 
well as from every other evil. The magnanimity 
of my wife was never ſhaken; and, as at. other 


times, ſhe then felt more for others than ſhe did 


for herſelf. It was a diſtreſſing circumſtance, that 
our daughter was expecting to be brought to bed 
in about a month, ſo that ſhe was full of alarm, 
and her mother could not leave her to accompany 
me. We were, however, as happy as we could 
be in this ſtate of forced ſeparation, I with my 
cid friends in London, and ſhe either with our 
duughter, or with one of the moſt friendly, gene- 
rous, and worthy families in the world, in the neigh- 
beurhood of Birmingham. 


That there were inftigators as well as perpe- 
trators, of theſe horrid ſcenes, was ſufficiently evi- 
dent. Moſt of thoſe who committed the devaſta- 
tions appeared by their profaneneſs, intoxication, 
and their diſpoſition to indiſcriminate plunder, to 


have no ſenſe of religion at all, and therefore could 
only adopt the cry of church and king as a pretence. 


In the midſt of their devaſtations there were always 
fome cool heads mixed with the drunken ones, 
who rejected all offers of money, and faid that they 
muſt obey their orders. But the moſt deeiſive cir- 
cimftance was that of forged letters being read, one 
at my houſe, in the name of Mr. Ruſſell, and ano- 
ther at his, in the name of Mr. Jeffries of Lon- 
don, on purpoſe to inflame the mob to greater 
outrages. Whocyer be the real author of the 

band-bill, 
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hand- bill, certainly they who forged theſe letters were 
capable of wrfting it, for the uſe that was actually 
made of it. Indeed, there is nothing too atrocious 
for ſuch perſons not to be capable of. 


Being now at my leiſure, I wrote my Addreſs 10 
the Inbabitants of Birmingham, Apepexpix, No. II. 
and upon the more moderate it had fome influence, 
in counteractipg the ſtrange and miſchievous accounts 
that had been every where induſtriouſly propagated, 
in order to throw the blame of the whole tranſaction 
upon the Diſſenters in general, and myſelf in parti- 


cular (See AppENDIx, No. III.) though on others it 
had a different effect. 


In London I found by accident that Mr. W. 
Ruſſell had juſt arrived in town, who, next to my- 
ſelf, was the principal object of diſlike to the high 
church party in Birminghatm. He came to re- 
preſent to the miniſtry a true ſtate of things re- 
lating to the riots, and to learn what fteps the 
would take with reſpect to it. When this was 
ſettled, he returned to Birmingham, but not before 
he had publiſhed an account of what had paſſed at 
the Revolution dinner, with the toaſts that were 
given on that occaſion. (See ArPENMDIx, No. IV.) 
On the ſame day alſo, as it happened, Mr. Ker 
publiſhed an account of the proceedings, for the 
Birmingham newſpaper (See AprEN DIx, No. V.) 
and ſoon after a more particular ..ccount of the 
toaſts, with obſervations, in explanation and vindi- 
cation of them. Theſe gentlemen giving their 
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names, their accounts ſatisfied the impartial, that 
the behaviour of the Diſſenters had not been liable 
to any. juſt cenſure, and that it was not the dinner, 
but a deep-rooted animoſity againſt the Diſſenters, 
that was the true cauſe of all the miſchief. 


In this ſituation, what I regretted moſt was the 
iſs, as I then ſuppoſed, of all my manuſcript papers, 
for which no reparation could be made. They con- 
liſted of the following particulars : 


I. My Diaries from the year 1752, containing 
the particulars of almoſt every day ; and at the be- 
ginning of each of them I had given the ſtate of 
my mind, of my affairs in general, and of my pro- 
ſpects, for that year; which it was often amuſing, 
and alſo inſtructive, to me, to look back upon. 


II. Several large Common-place Books, containing 
the fruits of my reading almoſt ever ſince I could 


read with any degree of judgment. 


III. The Regifter of my Philoſophical Experiments, 


and hints for new ones. 


IV. All my Sermons, Prayers, and Forms for ad- 
miniſtering the Lord's Supper, &c. many of which I 
had with great expence got tranſcribed into a fair 
long hand, 


V. Notes and a Paraphbraſe on the whole of the 


New Teſtament, excepting the book of Revelation. 
The 
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The whole of it had been delivered from tlie pulpit, 
and in a preface to another work, I had promiſed to 
publiſh it. I was within five days (employing my 
amanuenſis three hours a day) of having the whole 
fairly tranſcribed for the preſs. I had alſo Notes on all 
the Pſalms, which I had delivered from the pulpit. 


VI. A New Tran/lation of the Pſalms, Proverbs, 
and Eccleſiaſtes; having undertaken, in conjunction 
with ſeveral other Unitarians, to make a new Tranſ-- 


lation of both the Old and New Teſtament. 


VII. A ſeries of Letters to the Members of the 
New Jeruſalem Church, which was lately opened in 
Pirmingham. Theſe were fairly tranſcribed, and 
were to have gone to the preſs the Monday fol- 
lowing ; and being on the moſt friendly terms with 
the miniſter, and principal members of that church, 
J had made an appointment to meet them on the 
preceding Friday, to read the work to them from 
the manuſcript, in order to be ſatisfied that I had 
not miſtated any of their doctrines, and that I 
might hear their objections to what I had written. 
A rough draft of a great part of theſe Letters hap- 
pened to be preſerved, in conſequence of taking 
a copy of them by Meſſrs. Boulton and Watt's 
machine, and from this I have lately publiſhed 
them. 


VIII. Memoirs of my own Life, to be publiſhed 


after my death, 
D 3 IX. A 
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IX. A great number of letters from my friends 
and learned foreigners, with other papers. 


X. A ſhort account of all the perſons whoſe names 
are introduced into my chart of Biography, which 1 
intended to publiſh, though not very ſoon. 


XI. Lluſerations of Hartley's doctrine of Aſſociation 
of Ideas, and farther Obſervations on the Human Mind, 
the publication of which I had promiſed in the Pre- 
face to my Eſſuay on Education. This would perhaps 
have been the moſt original, and nearly the laſt, of 
my publications, The hints and looſe materials for 
it were written in ſeveral volumes, not one ſcrap of 
which is yet recovered. 


XII. Beſides theſe, I had what had coſt me much 
labour, though, as I did not mean to make any pub- 
lic uſe of them, I do not much regret their loſs, viz. 
A large courſe of Lectures on the Conſtitution and Laws 
of England, and another on the Hiſtory of England, 
which I had read when I was tutor at Warrington, 
and of which a ſyllabus may be ſeen in the former 
editions of my Eſſay on Education, In the ſame claſs 
of manuſcripts, not much to be regretted, I place a 
great variety of miſcellaneous juvenile compoſitions, 


and collections of which I occaſionally made ſome, 
though not much, uſe. 


XIII. My laſt Will, Receipts and Accounts. 
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Let any man of letters, arrived, as I am, to near 
the age of ſixty, conſider what muſt have been my 
accumulation of curious papers of various kinds, 
from the variety and extent of my purſuits (greater 
unqueſtionably than that of moſt men now living) 
and think what I could not but have felt for their loſs, 
and their diſperſion into ſuch hands as they fell into, 
and who make, as I hear, the moſt indecent and im- 
proper uſe of them. This makes the caſe much 
worſe than that of mere plunder, and the deſtruc- 
tion of books and papers by Goths and Vandals, 
who could not read any of them. It was, however, 
no ſmall ſatisfaction to me, to think that my ene- 
mies, having the freeſt acceſs to every paper I had, 
might be convinced that I had carried on no trea- 
{unable correſpondence, and that I had nothing to 


be concerned about beſides the effecls of their imy 


pertinent curioſity, 


The deſtruction of my library did not affect 
me ſo much on account cf the money I had ex- 
pended upon it, as the choice of the books; having 
had particular ohjects of ſtudy, and having collect- 
ed them with great care, as opportunity ſerved, in 
the courſe of many years. It had alſo been my 
cuſtom to read almoſt every book with a pencil in 
my hand, marking the paſſages that I wiſhed to 
look back to, and of which I propoſed to make any 
particular uſe; and I frequently made an index 
to ſuch paſſages on a blank leaf at the end of the 
book. In conſequence of this, other ſets of the 
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fame work would not, by any means, be of the ſame 
value to me; for I have not only loſt the books, but 
the chief fruit of my labour and judgment in reading 
them. 


Alſo my laboratory not only contained a ſet of 
the moſt valuable and uſeful inſtruments of every 
kind, and original ſubſtances for experiments, but 
other ſubſtances, the reſults of numerous proceſſes, 
reſerved for farther experiments; as every experi- 
enced chymiſt will ſuppoſe, and theſe cannot be re- 
placed without repeating the proceſſes of many years. 
No money can repair damages of this kind. Alſo, 
ſevcral of my inſtiuments were either wholly, or in 
part, of my own conſtruction, and ſuch as cannot 
be purchaſed any where. 


Notwithſtanding this deſtruction of my manu- 
ſcripts, I do not know that ſuch a calamity could 
have happened at a more convenient time, in the 
courſe of the laſt ten years. Had it been during 
the compoſition of my Hiſtory of early Opinions con. 
cerning Chrift, my Church Hiſtory, or the New Edition 
of my Philsſophical Works, I could never have com- 
pleted or reſumed them; nor without the books 
which I then had, could I have undertaken what 
I have done ſince. Very happily alſo, I had 
nniſhed a long courſe of experiments on the doctrine 


of phlog:fton, and the «compoſition of water, and my 


laſt paper on the ſubject was juſt printed for the Phi- 
igſopbical Tranſatlions, 


One 
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One of the moſt mortifying circumſtances . in 
this calamity was the diſperſion of a great number 
of letters from my private friends, from the earlieſt 
period of my correſpondence, into the hands of 
perſons wholly deſtitute of generoſity or honour. 
Theſe letters I had carefully arranged, ſo that I 
could immediately turn to any of them when I 
wiſhed to look back to them, as a memorial of 
former friendſhips, or for any other purpoſe. But 
they were kept in a box which was ordered by my 

laſt will to be burned without inſpection. Now, 
| however, letters which 1 did not wiſh even my 
executors to ſee, were expoſed without mercy or 
ſhame, to all the world. No perſon of honour 
will even look into a letter not directed to himſelf. 
But mine have not only been expoſed to every 
curious, impertinent eye, but, as I am informed, 
are eagerly peruſed, commented upon, and their 
ſenſe perverted, - in order to find out ſomething 
againſt me. 


Some of my private papers are faid to have 
been ſent to the ſecretary of ſtate. But ſecretaries 
of ſtate, I preſume, are gentlemen, and conſider 
themſelves as bound by the ſame rules of juſtice 
and honour that are acknowledged to bind other 
men, and therefore, if this be the cafe, theſe papers 
will certainly be returned to me. 


Of this kind of ill uſage, I do not accuſe the 
illiterate mob, who made the devaſtation ; for fevr 


et them, I ſuppoſe, could read, but thoſe perſons 
of 
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of better education into whoſe hands the papers 
afterwards came. Had perſons of this claſs inter- 
poſed, and exerted themſelves, they might, no 
doubt, have ſaved the greateſt part of hie, to me 
moſt valuable property, for the loſs of which (but 
more eſpecially ſor the ungenerous uſe that was 
made of it) no compenſation can be made me. 


My numerous correſpondents in diſſerent coun- 
trics of Europe, but more eſpecially thole who 
7 2 wrote to me in confidence in this country, wil be 
* as much affected by this cataſtrophe as myſelf. I 
. might, no doubt, have deſtroyed thoſe letters, and 
. other private papers, myſelf, But I could not fore- 
. ſee that men would act the part of brutes, without 
iN the leaſt regard to law, to common equity, huma- 
. nity, or decency ; and that an event ſhould happen 
iy at the cloſe of the eighteenth century, of which it 
. will not be eaſy to find a parrallel for three centu- 
5 ries before. For the perſecutions of chriſtians by 
heathens, and of proteſtants by papiſts, were gene- 
rally conducted by ſome rule; and in matters of 
policy and religzon ſome decent regard was ſtill paid 
ot to a man's private concerns, in which the ſtate had 
= no intereſt. Not to feel ſuch loſſes as theſe, and 
ſuch ufage as this, would be not to be a man, 
But I am a chriſtian, and I hope I bear them as 


iuch, acknowledging the hand of God, as well as 
that of man, in all events. 
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I was alſo much conſoled by the addreſſes I re- 
ceived, not only from particular perſons, but ſrom 
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various bodies. of men, who intereſted themſelves 
in my ſufferings. Some, if not all of them, I ſhall 
inſert in the Appendix; as they may ſerve to en- 
courage other perſons in the purſuit of truth and 
the practice of virtue, notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
malice of their enemies. I need not ſay that I re- 
ceived the greateſt conſolation from the addreſſes 
of my congregation, and eſpecially thoſe. of the 


younger part of it, to whom I had given particular 
attention. 


REFLECTIONS 


N. B. The firſt article of the Refleclions is copied from 
the Preface to the Letters to the Members of the New Feru- 
ſalem Church, which was the firſt of my publications after 
the riots, That work will not fall into many hands, and 


if ever it be re-printed, that part of the Preface will be 
omitted. | 
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REFLECTIONS. 


AFTER the preceding detail of fas, I now 
proceed to lay before my readers a ſeries of Reflec- 
tions to which they have given occaſion, and J hope 
they are ſuch as will not be without their uſe; and 
then, great as my loſs has been ſtated to be, it will 
not be the ſubject of any regret. 
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SECTION I. 


Of the Power of Reſentment ts prevent Compaſſion. 


I canxor help obſerving on this occa- 
ſion, as on a thouſand others, how much the leaſt 
cauſe of reſentment tends to ſtifle every emotion of 
ſympathy and compaſſion. 


Had any perſon whatever ſpent a great part of 
his life in the merely innocent employment of col- 
lecting medals, watching with the utmoſt anxiety 
every opportunity of completing his ſuite; had 
another given the ſame i to a collection of ſhells, 
follils, prints, or books of any particular claſs, without 
any 
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any farther view than that of amuſing himſelf and 
his friends; and any of his neighbours, who knew 
in what manner, and how long, he had been er- 
ployed, have come, and deſtroyed the labours of 
his life in an hour, there are few perſons, I believe, 
who would not have felt for the injury. For every 
man's labours are of value to himſelf, and every 
man has a natural right to enjoy the fruit of his 
labours, provided they do not interfere with the 
enjoyments of others. An injury of this kind 
would be conſidered as an injury done to ſociety 
itſelf, which engages for the protection of every in- 
dividual in the quiet enjoyment of his innocent gra- 
tifications and purſuits, whatever they be. Every 
perſon would make the caſe his own, and have 
conſidered what he himſelf would have felt, not 
after having ſpent his life in the ſame purſuits, be- 
cauſe for them he might have had no particular 
taſte, but in any purſuit equally pleaſing to him, 
and would have reſented the injury with the greateſt 
ſenſibility. x | 
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Had this perſon's purſuits been of acknowledged 
utility to the public, and in the eye of the world 
done credit to his country, and to his age; had 
they been the labours of a Boyle, a Newton, or a 
Franklin, or thoſe of a Pope, an Addiſon, or a 
Locke, that had been thus wantonly and malici- 
ouſly deſtroyed, all the world in a manner, and his 
country 1n particular, would have taken fire at the 


injury, and have thought no puniſhment too great 
for it. | 
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But let politics, or religion, be concerned; let 
the curious collector, the naturaliſt, the poet, or 
the philoſopher, be ſuſpected to be of an unpopular 
party 1n either, and the very circumſtance that 
would have filled his countrymen with compaſſion 
for him, and with rage againſt his plunderers, 
would have made many rejoice in the miſchief; and 
without the leaſt regard to the innocence, or public 
merit, of his purſuits, they would receive a gratifi- 
cation from the idea of their hereby having it in 
their power to give him and this friends the more 
ſenſible pain. Nay, provided they conceived that 
any advantage would accrue from it to their party, 
they would take a ſavage pleaſure in deſtroy ing him, 
and his labours together. 


Such has been the ſcene exhibited at Birming- 
ham, and I wiſh it may prove an inſtructive leſſon 
to mankind. I do not ſay what I have been, or what 
I have done. But had I been a Boyle, a Newton, 
or a Franklin, or had I had ten times the merit of 
each, or of all of them, I am confident, from what 
I have heard and obſerved, that this circumſtance 
would only have been an excitement to my enemies 
to the miſchief they have done me. The higher I 
had ſtood in the good opinion of my friends, or of 
the public, the greater pleaſure would they have taken 
in pulling me down. 


This has, moreover, been done by perſons 
who do not want private virtue, by perſons of 
honour, juſtice, and feeling in common life; and 


who, 
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who, if I had not been obnoxious to them on ac- 
count of my opinions, would have relieved me in 
diſtreſs, and have done me any kindneſs in their 
power ; nay who, if they had had any knowledge of 
literature, or ſcience, might perhaps have been proud 
of having me for a townſman and acquaintance, and 
have taken a pleaſure in ſhewing ſtrangers the place 
where I lived. 


Had I been a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, of little or no reputation, and the injury been 
done by Diflenters, no puniſhment would have been 
thought ſufficient for the perpetrators of ſo much 
wickedneſs ; and, in the eyes of the. nation, the 
whole ſect would have been thought deſerving of 
extirpation. Like the death of Charles I. the guilt 
of it would have been entailed upon our lateſt poſte- 


rity. 


I was forcibly ſtruck with this idea on ſeeing a 
moſt ingenuous imitation of plants in paper, cut 
and painted fo like to nature, that, at a very ſmall 
diſtance, no eye could have perceived the difference; 
and by this means they were capable of being pre- 
ſerved from the attacks of inſects, ſo as to be greatly 
preferable to any Hortus ficcus. It appeared to me 
that weeks, and in ſome cafes months, muſt have 
been employed on ſome ſingle plants, ſo exqui- 
fitely were they finiſhed. 


What would this ingenious and deſerving young 


lady have felt, how would her family and friends, 
how 
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how would all botaniſts, though they ſhould only 
have heard of the ingenious contrivance, and of the 
labour and time ſhe had ſpent upon her plants; nay, 
how would the country in general have been filled 
with indignation, had any envious female neighbour 
come by force, or ſtealth, and thrown all her flowers 
into the fire, and thus deſtroyed all the fruits of her 


ingenuity, and patient working for years, in a ſingle 


moment. And yet all this, excellent asit was, might 
with certainty have been done again, and perhaps in 
an improved manner. If this particular lady had not 
had time, or inclination, to do the ſame work over 
again, ſhe might have inſtructed others, and precau- 
tions might have been taken to prevent ſuch a mis- 
fortune a ſecond time. 


But the havoc that was made in almoſt as ſhort-a 
ſpace of time in my library and laboratory, neither 
myſelf or any body elſe can repair; and yet thou- 
ſands, and ten thouſands, I have no doubt, are fo 
far from feeling any ſympathy with me, or my friends, 
on the occaſion, that they rejoice in it, and would 
rejoice the more in proportion as the irreparable mii- 
chief had been greater“. 


If the ſame malicious female ſhould not only 
have thrown this lady's flowers into the fire, but 
ranſacked her apartments, and, getting poſſeſſion of 
all her private letters, have amuſed herſelf with 


So far am I from being conſidered an injured perſon by many, 
that they ſcruple not to conſider me as the proper cauſe of the 
death of thoſe who were executed for the riots, in ſhort, nothing 
leſs than a murderer. Such is the idea conveyed by the author of a 


ballzd 
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reading them, and publiſhing them in all the neigh- 
bourhood, in order to do her all the injury in her 
power, would not the crime be thought worthy of 
the ſevereſt puniſhment, as a violent breach of all 
the bonds of ſociety ? And yet in my caſe, this very 
outrage has been committed without any ſenſe of 
guilt in the perpetrators, or the by-ſtanders of. 
the ſame party. Such is the baneful influence of 
party ſpirit. g 


SECTION II. 


iy coming to Birmingham not the Cauſe of the Party 
Spirit in the Place. 


% 

Ir wilt be evident from the preceding. 
narrative that my coming to Birmingham was by 
no means the cauſe, as is now aſſerted, of the party 
ipirit which ſo unhappily prevails in that place. 
Every thing that I wrote reſpecting the eſtabliſhed 
church was occaſioned by the writings of others 
againſt the Diſſenters. In no caſe whatever was [ 

the 


ballad in imitation of the ſong of Milliam and Margaret, ſent ts 
me by the poſt from Cheſter. 


This is the dark and fearful hour, 
When Ghoſts their wrongs diſcloſe. 
Now graves give up their dead, to haunt 
I) he guilty ſoul's repoſe. 
Bethink thee, Prieſtley, of thy fault, 
Thy love of civil ftrife ; 
And give me back my honeſt fame, 
And give me back my life, 
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the aggreſſor; and I never troubled even my own 
congregation with a ſingle diſcourſe on the ſubject, 
though this had been done again and again by my 
predeceſſor Mr. Buurne; and I never heard that he 
was particularly complained of on that account. 


The long controverſy I had on the ſubject of the 
Trinity, which, however, had no particular reſpect. 
to Birmingham, was the conſequence of the attack 
of Biſhop Horſley, and others of the clergy, on one 
part of my Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity. 
All my Defences of Unitarianiſin, written in the 
courſe of this controverſy, are before the Public, 
and I appeal to all impartial readers, if they be not 
calm replies to ſome of the moſt virulent modes of 
attack of which there are any examples in this, or 
in any other, country. The Biſhop's profeſſed ob- 
je& was to deſtroy my credit in toto, ſo that nothing 
that I ſhould ever write on the ſubject might be re- 
garded. 


Beſides, what did I do, urged as I was, in every 
poſſible method, more than propoſe my opinions, 
with the reaſons on which they were founded. 
There was no violence in this. And cannot opinion 
be oppoſed by opinion, and argument by arg 
ment? I ſcriouſly think that the doctrine, of the 
divine unily, as oppoſed to that of the trinity, is of 
the greateſt importance in chriſtianity ; and it is 
likewiſe my opinion, that civil eftabliſhments of chi. 
lianiiy are the bane of it, tending to increaſe, and 


to perpetuate, every abuſe that has been introduced 
E 2 into 
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into it. But many other perſons have maintained 
the ſame opinions, and have held the ſame lan- 
guage, before me. I, therefore, think it a peculiar 
honour to my writings, that my adverſaries have at 
length found no method of replying to them fo ef- 
fectual as deſtroying my property, and attempting 
my life; inſtigating a furious mob to commit ſuch 
ravages on general literature, as the European world 


has not known fince the ages of acknowledged bar- 
bariſm. 


SECTION III. 


Of Diſſenters meddling with Polincs. 


Ir is ſaid by many that, if I had not 
meddled with politics the riots in Birmingham 
would not have taken place, But this alſo is an 
hypotheſis not ſupported by facts. If the indigna- 
tion of the populace had been excited againſt me as 
a politician, and not as a Diſſenter, why did they 
begin with demoliſhing the meeting-houſe, before 
they proceeded to my own houſe, or made any 
attempt upon my perſon? Why did they demoliſh 
the Old Meeting, the miniſters of which had 
never appeared in a political character? And what 
had Mr. Taylor and Mr. John Ryland ever done 
in a political capacity? The rioters evidently 
made no diſtinction between political Diſſenters 

and 
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and others, but confined their outrages to thoſ: 
who are generally called the more liberal, or unita- 
rarian Diſſenters, as conceiving them to be pecu- 
liarly hoſtile to the church, and therefore to the 
ſtate, as connected with the church. 


But what have been my writings as a politician ? 
They are very inconſide De, and never, that un- 
derſtood, gave much offænce. All the time that { 
was with the Marquiis of Lanſdowne, which was 
ſcven yeais, in which I had no employment as a 
miniſter, I never wrote a political pamphlet, or 
paragraph. My ſtudies were then, as before, and 
ſince, eohgy, philoſophy, and 19 literature. 


My Z ay on the Firſt Principles of Government, 
which, of all my writings, may be thought the 
moſt offenſive to the friends of arbitrary power, 
was publiſhed more than twenty years ago, and 
never proceeded farther than a feccnd edition, 
which alto has been on ful: almoſt twenty years; 
ſo that it could not have given any recent provoca- 
tion. The political part of my Lectures on Hiſtory 
and General Policy, is much in favour of the civil 
part of our preſent conſtitution, though not without 
hinting at ſuch improvemenis in it, as many up- 
11ght and enlightened perſons of all denominations 


with for. 


Suppoſing, however, that I had written much 
more largely on politics, particular as well as ge- 
Aral, is this a ſubje& that Diſſenters muſt not 

E 3 touch ? 
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touch? As equal citizens, have we not an equal 
intereſt in the concerns of the ſtate; and does 
it not behove us to watch over that intereſt, ag 
much as others, whoſe ſtake in it is not greater 


than ours ? 


When the government was friendly to the Diſ- 
ſenters, our rulers were glad enough to avail them- 
ſelves both of our pens and cf our ſwords. Our 
r:zht to give our opinion in affairs of ſtate was not 
then queſtioned ; and what has happened to affect 
that right ſince? It is plain that it is only our 
exerciſe of that right that gives offence. No 
complaint was ever made of the conduct of Mr, 
Bradbury, who was continually preaching political 
ſermons, and who had a great hand in promoting 
the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, except by 
the clergy, who were generally enemies of that 


acceſlion. 


Though no change has taken place in our ge- 
neral principles, our opinions are now ſuppoſed to 
be unfavourable to the maxims of thoſe who have 
the conduct of adminiſtration ; and hence the new 
language, that Diſſenters, and particularly diſſent- 
ing miniſters, ought to confine themſelves to mat- 
ters of religion; and that, content with our t6lera- 
tion, we ought not even to reflect on the eſta- 
bliſhed church, which is now conſidered as an 
efjential part of the ſtate. I was never complained 
of for having meddled with philoſophy, which is as 
foreign to my proper profeſſion as politics. 


| But 


3 
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But in what ſenſe can this be called a fee 
country, if every citizen be not at full liberty to de- 
liver his opinion, in ſpeaking or writing, on any 
ſubject whatever, without the dread of civil penal- 
ties, legally or illegally inflicted? And how is our 
religion even zolerated, if we be debarred the privi- 
lege of writing in its defence, and freely advancing 
whatever we may deem of importance for that pur- 
pole ? 


If umbrage be taken at Diſſenters writing on 
any particular ſubject, let us, at leaſt, be prohibited 
by law, and let not any man be puniſhed for doing 
what no known law makcs to be a crime, and which 
in itſelf may be highly meritorious. Let an Act of 
Parliament be made to declare it felony, or treaſon, 
for any Diſſenter (or if that be thought too much, 
for any Diſſenting miniſter) to write a political 
pamphlet, finding fault with the conſtitution, or 
arraigning the conduct of adminiſtration, and we 
ſhall then conſider what is to be done in theſe new 
circumſlances. 


Some weak politicians, and high churchmen, 
as an excuſe for not appearing diſpleaſed at the 
riots in Birmingham, which did not affect the Cal- 
viniſtic Diſſenters, allege that the Diſſenters of this 
day are a very different ſet of perſons from thoſe 
of former times, for whom the Act of Toleration 
was provided. This, no doubt, is true. All bo- 
aies of men have changed in a courſe of time, and 
the Diſſenters among the reſt, The clergy of the 

| E 4 cilabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed church are by no means the ſame that 
they were at the Revolution; for they were then 
generally the enemies of the preſent reigning, fa- 
mily, though thev now make fo great a boaſt of | 
their being the friends of it. With ꝛeſpect to 
their ꝛeligious ſentiments, they are greatly changed 
indeed "4 the time of Queen Elizabeth, being, 
from Predeſtinarians, become almoſt univerſally 
Armimians, and till of late the more learned of their 
body are well known to have been Arians. There 
has alto deen a great change in the general ſentiments 
of many of the Roman Catholics. But, to a poli- 
tician, the only queſtion is whether any of theſe 
changes of opinion give them lets right to the pro- 
tection of civil government. 


The principal change in the Diſſenters is ſimilar 
to that Which has taken place among the members 
of the church of England. They have receded 
farther from the f\ſtem of Calviniſm. Many of 
them became Anans, and many are now Unitarians; 
heretofore more generally called Socinians. But 

what has this to do with civil government? Can 
, be pretended that the man who confines his 
adoration to e Grd, and who calls this one God 
e God and Father of Jeſus Uri, is a worie ſubject 
ot ce government than he who, in addition to 
the worſhip of this one God, pays cqual divine 
MORCWS 10 ſeſus Chnit, and allo to another divine 
perſon callcd ihe Holy Girf, or than he who adds 
© all theſe the woritip of the Virgin Mary, and 
F 2 the faints and angels in the Dopich calender ? 


The 
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The queſtion is ſurely too ridiculous to be diſcuſſed. 
Why then ſhould unitarian Diſſenters be more ex- 
poſed to lawleſs violence, and left out of the pro- 
tection of the ſtate, than trinitarian Diſſenters, or 
than the Roman Catholics, to whom the favou: 


of government has of Jate been very juſtly ex- 
tended. 


It is true alſo, that many of the Diſſenters are 
of late become enemies to all civil eſtabliſnments of 
religion. But fo alſo are many Cathohes, and even 
many members of the church of England itſelf. 
And in what ſenſe are they enemies, and how are 
they to be dreaded, and guarded againſt, as ſuch ? 
They are only enemies in point of argument. They 

think it would be better for all ſtates not to trouble 
themſelves about religion, or at leaſt not to give 
any preference to one form of it more than to 
another. But this is not an opinion for which they 
will diſturb the peace of any ſtate. They wiſh 
to have fis, as well as every other great queſticn, 
intereſting to man and to ſociety, to be freely diſ- 
e But what is the proper uic and termination 
of diſcuſſon, beſides the prevalence of truth and 4 
general bappin:/s ? No men who does not perſiſt f 

ſupporting v hat he himſelf believes to be falſe 2 
miſchievous, Will ever ah. the contrary. Why then 


ſhould not Dif and all other perſons, be 
tolerated in maintaining tie, as well as any other 
opinion, though it hos. a remote relation to prac- 


every opinion of much - Dortance 
- * 
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Whatever were my political ſentiments, though 
I ſhouid he an avowed republican, and, as a 
perſon high in office, but, in this reſpect, of little 
information, lately ſaid of me, “ready to deſtroy 
the king, the houſe of Lords, and houſe of 
Commons too,“ as this miſchicf, unleſs I were 
the dragon of Wantley, could only be effected by 
argument, by convincing the people, that ſuch 
deſcriptions of men were uſeleſs, or miſchievous, to 
them, it would be no juſtifiable reaſon for inflicting 
on me what I have ſuffered. 


If my publicatians, be they what they will, be 
not contrary to law, but merely ſophiſtical, let 
them be anſwered, My enenues will hardly fay 
that my abilities as a writer are ſuch, that, even 
without the advantage of ruth, I can out-write all 
my opponents, and, in ſpite of all their efforts, get 
the great body of the people on my fide, And till 
this be done the ſtate is in no manner of danger 
from me. If by writing, or acting, I expoſe my- 
ſelf to the cenſure of the law, let it have its courſe ; 
bat let not perſons, under the pretence of ſupporting 
government, encourage lawleſs violence, ſubverſive 
cf all government whatever. | 


If by our writings any perſon be injured in 
lis private character, or affairs, Diſſenters are pu- 
niſhable 


* Such language as this my be ſaid to have been unintentionally 
tlie cuuſe of the riots in Birmingham, with as much probability as 
the ſpecch of king Henry II. was that of the murder of Beckct. 
he known, or the ſuppoled, wiſhes of men in power do not al- 
Ways require to be accompanied with poſitive orders. They 
ond, theretore, be particularly cautious what they ſay. 
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niſhable by law, like other citizens. But public 
meaſures, and public characters, have always been 
and it is to be hoped, always will be, open to public 
animadverſion in this country. Otherwiſe, there 

is an end of all true liberty; or if from this liberty 
the Diſſenters alone are excluded, it is no free 
country for us, whatever it may be for others. 
Whenever I find myſelf debarred the exerciſe of the 
invaluable privilege of perfect freedom of ſpeech 
and writing, I ſhall conſider it as a ſignal for my 
departure to ſome other part of the world, -where 
it can be enjoyed without moleſtation. 


SECTION IV. 


The Bigotry of the High Church Party the true Canſ* 
of the Riots. 


TI AT the true ſource of the late riots 
in Birmingham was religious bigotry, and the ani- 
moſity of the high church party againſt the Diſ- 
ſenters, and eſpccially againſt the Preſbyterians and 
Unitarians, and not the commemoration of the 
French Revolution, is evident from all that has 


paſſed before, at, and after, the day. 


In the public houſes where the people were 
inflaming themſelves with liquor, all that day, and 


ſome time before, there were heard execrations of 
| the 


1» 
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the moſt horrid kind againſt the Preſbyterians. One 
perſon was heard not only to wiſh damnation to 
them, but that God Almighty would make a 
** week's holiday for the purpoſe of damning them.” 
The mceb did not arrive ac the Hotel till more 
than two hours after the company had left it, and 
there they demanded only my/elf, who had not been 
there. No part of their vengeance fell upon any 
churchman, whether at the dinner or not. Aﬀter 
demoliſhing the two meeting-houſes, and every 
thing belonging to me, their next objects were the 
houſes of Mr. Taylor and Mr. John Ryland, who 
were well known to have been much averſe to the 
tcheme of rhe dinner; and during the whole courſe 


of the outrages, the conſtant cry was CHURCH AND 


Kix, and DOWN WITH THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


That the celebration of the French Revolution 
was not the true cauſe of the riots, has indeed ſuf- 


ficiently appeared from the narrative part of this 


work. That the plan was laid ſome time before, 
and that proper perſons were provided to conduct 
it, 1s probable from this circumſtance, that thoſe in 
the mob who directed the reſt, who were evidently 
not of the loweſt claſs, and who were ſometimes 
called their leaders, were not known to hundreds 
of all deſcriptions of the inhabitants of the town 
who obſerved them attentively; ſo that perſons 
who were no Diſſenters, concluded that they 
came from a diſtance, and probably from London. 
The proper Birmingham mob were often perſuaded 
te deſiſt from their attempts, till they were joined 
by 
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by theſe men, who both inſtigated them to miſ- 
chief, and directed them how to proceed in the 
ſhorteſt and moſt effectual manner. 


If there be any foundation for this ſuppoſition, 
the plan of the riots muſt have been laid fome time 
before, and of courſe, have been entirely inde- 
pendent both of the Hand- and of the Revolution 
dinner, any farther than the latter directed to the 
proper time for the execution of the ſcheme, as 
theſe directors muſt have been engaged before hand. 
Time, it is hoped, will throw ſome light on this dark 
buſineſs. It was propably intended to humble and 
intimidate © the Diſſenters, by ſome perſons, who 
thought it more prudent to do it by a mob, than by 
legal methods. | 


That the ſtorm was directed ſolely againſt thoſe 
that are commonly called the more liberal Diſ- 
ſenters, and not the Calviniſtic ones, was evident 
from the whole courſe of it, in which the houſes 
and meeing-houſes of the latter were ſpared. The 
only exception was the houſe of Mr. Hutton who 
attends public worſhip at Carr's Lane, but whoſe 
ſon and daughter belong to the New Meeting. It 
is alſo thought that he was obnoxious to the lower 
claſſes of the people on, account of the firict and 
exemplary diſcharge of his duty in the Court cf 
Requeſts. Let us now ſce what paſſed ſubfequent to 
the event, 


The 
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The exultation of the high church party, not 
only in Birmingham, but through the kingdom in 
general, on the ſucceſs of this cruſade, was undif- 
guiſed and boundleſs. All the newſpapers both in 
town and country, m the conduct of which they 
had particular influence, were full of the groſſeſt 


abuſe of the Diſſenters, and eſpecially of myſelf, 


and ſuch narratives of the proceedings were publiſhed 
as cannot be accounted for from miſtake, or miſap- 
prehenſion, but muſt have been wilfully fabricated 
for. the worſt of purpoſes, Of this I have, in the 
AppPNDIx, No. V. given one example from the 
paper called TE Times. 


There were many of the high church party 
who did not heſitate to ſay that, if the miſchief had 
terminated with the deſtruction of my houſe, and 
every thing belonging to me, all had been well, 
Some openly lamented that the mob had not ſeized 
me, or that I had not periſhed in the conflagration. 
One clergyman in a public aſſize ſermon, called our 
ſufferings wholeſome correction; and another declared 
that, if all my writings were put together, and my- 
{elf were placed on the top of them, he ſhould rejoice 
to ſer fire to the pile 


Many of the high church party were ſo far 
from lamenting my ſufferings, or complaining of 
the illegal manner in which the miſchief was done, 
that they ſcrupled not to juſtify it, on the pretence, 


though abſolntely groundleſs, that my writings 
were 
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were hoſtile to the fare, if not directly, yet indi- 
rectly ſo, as being hoſtile to the church. One in- 
ſtance of this, and one of the moſt moderate of its 
kind, I ſhall give in the Ar PENDIX, No. VI. on 
account of the ſingular circumſtance of its being 
printed together with my own Letter to the Inhabi- 
rants of Birmingham, and thrown into many houſes 
in London, with the title of SELF-MURDER, or the 
DocTOR TRIED AND CONVICTED ON HIS OWN Ei- 
DENCE. h 


The ſtrange violence of the fame party ſpirit 
alſo appeared by a hand-bill, which was diſtributed 
in London the day after my arrival there, of which 
a copy is given, Aeptn»Dix, No. VII. This could 
only be intended to point me out as a proper 
object of deſtruction, by ſome perſon who wanted 
the courage, though not the will, to diſpatch me 


himſelf. / 


At the ſame time I received an anonymous 
letter, from a perſon who ſaid “ he was concerned 
for my misfortunes and my ſolly,” adviſing me 
o © have a ſtrict guard on my future conduct ;” 
adding, Depend upon it, if you proceed to 
* foment diſturbances in this place, nobody can 
** anſwer for your ſaſety. I can aſſure you the people 
of this country will not fee their happy conſtitu- 


** tion inſulted by any man.” 


The ſame ſpirit was but too apparent during 
the trials , ; the moſt notorious of the rioters being 
| acquitted 
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acquitted by the jury, againſt the cleareſt evidence, 
to the aſtoniſhment of the judge, and all the court, 
and their acquittal was received with the loudeſt 
applauſe by the ſurrounding audience. Nor was 
this indecent exultation confined to thoſe of the 
lower claſs, who were heard to wiſh “ that the Bir- 
„ mingham coin might circulate through the king- 
& dom.” Two perſons of better condition, as I was 
informed, meeting in the Town Hall at Warwick, 
immediately after the acquittal of two of the prin- 
cipal rioters, one of them obſerved to the other, 
that they © had ſucceeded beyond their expec- 
<* tations, and that ſince thoſe two hearty cocks” (as 
he called them) were ſafe, he did not much care 
„for the reſt.” The poor wretches who were left 
to be hanged, it is preſumed, were ſuch as knew 
no ſecrets. This very much reſembles the caſe 
of Demaree, Who was condemned for burning a 
Meeting-houſe in the time of Queen Anne, but was 
afterwards pardoned, and in the report of the trial, 
by judge Foſter, is called one of Dr, Sacheverell's 
ableſt advocates.” 


We ſtill have confidence in the juſtice of our 
country with reſpect to our damages. As to lives, 
we never wiſhed to take any more than might be 
deemed neceſſary for our own future ſecurity, and 
the peace of the country. We ſhall ſtil] be ſufferers 
in common with others, and much more than they, 
with reſpect to things for which no indemnification 


can be made us. 


They 


— 
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The fame high church ſpirit prevailed through 
moſt parts of England, and in places where I had 
nothing to do. Similar outrages were threatened, 
and apprehended, at Mancheſter ; and it is thought 
they would have taken place there, as well as at 
Birmingham, if ſome ſoldiers had not been ſtationæd 
in that town. Many are of opinion that if Dr. Price 
had been living, the ſtorm would have fallen at 
Hackney in preference to Birmingham. A friend 
of mine at Exeter, who had invited me to ſpend 
a few weeks with him this fummer, ſaid that ke 
durſt not now receive me. The Diſſenters were 
alſo threatened by the high church party at Briſtol, 
at Taunton, at Maidſtone, and other places very 
diſtant from each other. However, things wore 
a better aſpect in the northern, and in ſome of the 
eaſtern parts of the kingdom, I had friends who- 
offered me an aſylum at Leeds, Norwich, and 


Ipſwich. 


It will not be eaſy to produce an example of 
treatment ſo mercileſs and ſhameful! as mine has 
been; and yet the high church party are perpe- 
tually ſaying, that, though the proceeding has been 
irregular, J have not, in fact, received more than 
I d-/erved. As to my manuſcripts, they ſay that the 
loſs of one part of them, viz. the philoſophical 
ones, is ſufficiently compenſated for by the loſs of 
the other, viz. the zhbeobgical ones; fo that I have 
my deſerts, and the public is on the whole no 
loſer. This, however, is a virtual acknowledg- 
rent that, in their apprehenſions, there was ſome- 

FE thing 
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thing peculiarly formidable in my theological writ- 
ings and that they found it eaſier to diſpoſe of them 
in an other way than by anſwering them. This 
conduct is as weak 2s their arguments have always 
been; ſince, as was the caſe with the books of the 
Sybils, the deſtruction of ſome of my writings 
increaſes the value of thoſe that are preſerved; 
and by this moſt convincing proof of the ſucceſs 
of my writings, other perſons will be excited to 
write, though I ſhould be fo overwhelmed by my 
misfortunes, as to be incapacitated from writing any 
more. 


Never ſhall I be heard to rejoice in the deſtruction 
of any of the performances of my opponents. On 
the contrary, I have always wiſhed as my writings 
will evidence, that they had been more numerous, 
in order that their futility might more clearly appear. 
But my adverſaries muſt have found that this 
conduct would not fo well ſuit them, and therefore 
that their wiſdom was not to produce any books of 
their own, but to deſtroy mine. 

On this occaſion,* which would have called 
forth the commiſeration of generous adverſaries, 


In an anonymous manuſcript ballad, intitled The Ghoſt and the 
Doctor, ſent me by the poſt from Cheſter, one of the perſons lately 
executed for the riots, repreſented as a man of honeſt fame” and 
a * {imple zealot,“ appears to me, and reproaches me as the 
*« profeſſed prieft of ſedition,“ whoſe object it has been to preach 
the deſtruction of all order, as the cauſe of his death, which in 
juſtice I ought to ſuffer. After this I am made to riſe “ raving 
from my bed,” and to * burn my pen,” with a reſolution 
never to write again. To this is added 2d yt omnes boni piique 

er 
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there have appeared ſtronger marks of virulence 
againſt the Diſſenters than have been known for 
many years before, Not a grain of merit has been 
allowed to us, as a compenſation for the crimes of 
which we are accuſed; and we are particularly charged 
with the greateſt ingratitude againſt the government 
under winch ve live. 


Dr. Tatham of Oxſord, exulting over us on 
this occaſion, ſpeaks of the Dillenters as grace 
indu ged. Put whether it is our ſyſtem of religion, 
or his, that is moſt graciouſly indulged, and which 
of them is beſt entitled to this indulgence ? Will 
a mere parliamentary ſanction give any form of re- 
ligion a preference in the eye of God and of rea- 
ſon; and if this ſhould be a caſe in which the 
judgment of man ſhall be found to differ from 
that of God, it will by no means be the firſt of the 
kind. The time is approaching when every thing 
of this nature will be ' weighed in a juſter balance 
than they uſually are at preſent, and while we are 
all waiting for this final deciſion, let us be humble and 


ſorbearing. 


But though many of the clergy expreſſed the 
moſt rancorous ſentiments againſt us, there haye 


appzared on this occaſion among them men of 
the 


ex imis pectoribus precantur. But the zealots of Birmingham, and 
this martyr to the church of England among the reft, took a much 
more natural method to filence me than this ballad maker (proba- 
bly a clergyman) of Cheſter. What he and his friends only 
prayed for, they uſed the proper means to ſecure. That they were 
diſappointed 1n their ſcheme was not their fault. They may 
Zuceced better in a ſœcond attempt. 
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the moſt liberal minds and principles, who expreſſed 
the greateſt abhorrence of the conduct and ſenti- 
ments of the reſt of their body, and who, together 
with ſome generous minded laity of the eſtabliſn- 
ment, were among the firſt to afford me the moſt 
fubſtantial aſſiſtance, 


SECTION v. 


Of the Pretence that Government was adverſe to the 
Difſenters and favoured the Rioters. 


Ir was unfortunately a very general 
opinion that Government favoured the violent proceed- 
ings againſt the Diſſenters at Birmingham. It was 
the conſtant cry of the rioters, in the courſe of their 
ravages, ** We have nothing to fear. The juſtices 
are for us, Government is for us ;” and when they 
were told the troops were coming, they ſaid the 
ſoldiers were on their ſide. When the king's procla- 
mation, offering the reward of an hundred pounds 
for the diſcovery and conviction of any perſon con- 
cerned in the riot was publiſhed, ſome of the people 
were heard to cry, ** Is he then turned Preſbyterian, 
* and are we to be hanged for this?” Similar lan- 
guage was held by ſome who ought to have known 
better. 


This 
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This is a circumſtance which it greatly con- 
cerns the governors of a country to attend to, if 
they wiſh to preſerve the peace of it, and extend 
their protection alike to all the ſubjects. For if 
any ſmall part of the community, and eſpecially 
{ſuch members of it as are leaſt diſpoſed to violence, 
be held out, or be imagined to be held ont, to the reſt 
of the community, as unworthy of protection, they will 
be conſidered as in a ſtate of proſeription, and proper 
objects of perſecu ion, expoſed to every inſult ; and 
they will have no recourſe but in temporary ſelf 
defence, and final emigration. And ſurely the 
experience of the laſt century muſt have ſhewn this 
country the impolicy, if not the wickedneſs, of ſuch 
irritation. | 


The Diſſenters have no mob to oppoſe to ſuch 
abandoned wretches as committed the outrages at 
Birmingham; and yet it is now pretended that if 
the high church party had not deſtroyed our houſes, 
and places of public worthip, we ſhouid have de- 
ſtroyed theirs. But. admitting that the Diſſenters 
are knaves, they are not fools, or rather madmen, as 
they muſt have been to have attempted violence in 
their ſituation, unieſs every one of them had been 
conſcious to himſelf of having the ſtrength of Samp- 
ſon, and that he was 2 match for a thouſand of his 
enemics. 

But when did Diſſenters attempt any thing of 
the kind? There are Inſtances enow upon record 
of ſimilar outrages being committed 7p2y the Dil- 

F 3 ſenters, 
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ſenters, in various parts of the kingdom; but no 
example of any being committed hy them. They 
are univerſally a ſober and orderly people; and 
whatever they may think of other people's opinions, 
they have no idea of promoting their cauſe by force. 
Not one Independent, Baptiſt, or Methodiſt, I am 
confident, had any hand in the riot at Birmingham, 
but only thoſe members of the church of England 
(if they can be ſaid to be the members of any church) 
who are in fact deſtitute of all ſenſe of religion; and 
of ſuch conſiſts a very great proportion of the inha- 
bitants of Birmingham, and all other large manu- 
facturing towns, In the height of the riot they were 
addreſſed by the magiſtrates, and other reſpectable 
members of the church of England, who then 
thought they had done miſchief enough, and wiſhed 
them to proceed no farther, by the appellation cf 


Friends and Fellow-churchmen. See AppENDIX, No. 
VIII. 
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It cannot be denied that a crime has been com- 
mitted, and of the greateſt enormity in a civilized 
country. Immenſe property has been deſtroy ed, 
houſes burned, lives endangered, and the peace of 

many families interrupted, by an illegal inſurrection, 
12 defiance of all law and good order, and that theſe 
violences were committed on the pretence of ſup- 
porung he church and the king. It certainly, therefore, 
behoves both the church and the government, to 
exculpate themſelves, and to make every ſatisfaction 


to the ſufferers that the nature of the caſe will admit 
of. 
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The violences were committed by the lower 
orders of the people, but if the friends of the 
church and of the king in the higher ranks had 
been earneſt to ſuppreſs the riot, it might, no doubt, 
have been effected before any miſchief had been 
done. If the magiſtrates and other principal inhabi- 
tants of the town, belonging to the church of 
England, on the firſt hearing of the rioters going to 
the New Meeting, had interpoſed, by repairing 
to the place, and carneſtly proteſting againſt the 
violence, even that meeting-houſe would not have 
ſuffered. Had there not been time for s (which, 
however, there certainly was) their interpoſition 
might have prevented the deſtruction of the ſecond 
meeting-houſe. At leaft, with the aſſiſtance of a 
few men with fire- arms, which they could eaſily 
have commanded, they might have prevented all 
the miſchief at my houſe, with every thing that 
followed. There was, therefore, at leaſt a cri- 
minal remiſſneſs in the friends of the church and 
the king. But the cleareſt ſacts ſhew that there 
was more than remiſſneſs on the part of many 
perſons of better condition, and nothing that they 
ever did ſhewed a real diſapprobation of the con- 
duct of the mob previous to the demolition of my 
houſe, but only a wiſh that they ſhould proczed no 
farther than that; and this on no other account than 
that of the expence it would be to theraſelves. This 
is evident from the hand-bills laſt referred to. 


Making every allowance for the perpetrators 
and abettors of theſe horrid ſcenes at the moment, 
F 4 there 
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there has been time for reflection and eompunction 
ſinc- and the eyes of the nation, and of all Europe, 
are open to ſee what part both the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and above all the government of the 
country, will take in the caſe. On the part of the 


town and neighbourhood nothing favourable to 


juſtice has appeared as yet. 


Out of ſeveral thouſand rioters evidence has 
been procured againſt no more than fifty- two. Of 
theſe not ſo many as twenty have been apprehended, 
and of theſe only five have been condemned, and 
three executed*, Inſtead of promoting an inquiry 
concerning the inſtigators of this mob, and cenſur- 
ing the maniſeſt remiſſneſs of the magiſtrates, a 
town's meeting has voted the latter thanks and 
rewards for the part they acted; and an Addreſs 
79 the King refecing more on the Diſſenters, as 
{jiends to innovation, than on the rioters FT. The 
whole town and neighbourhood, therefore, muſt 


fall 


On occaſion of the riots in London, in which it is probable 
at fewer perſons were concerned than in thoſe of Birmingham, 
o hundred and thirty-five were tried, fifty-nine convicted, and 
7wenty-l1x executed; and I believe merely for what they did in 
the riots, Whercas it is remarkable that of the very few who 
„ere convicted on occaſion of the riots in Birmingham, all who 
vere executed were men of notorious bad character in other re- 
ets. And certainly the execution of men-who were univerſally 
covidered as peſts of ſocicty, is no puniſhment for this particular 
offer, ond therefore no warning againſt the commiſſion of the 
ik , Ffnce it will be concluded, that if men be chargeable with 
boi but deſtroying the property of the Diſſenters, they have 
0 Fuilthment to fear. For either the jury will not find them 
guilty, or the caſe will be ſo repreſented to the king that a par- 
ton will certainly be procured, | | 

+ "This addreſs, and alſo that of the Diflenters, I ſhall inſert 
n the AeyEnDix, No. IX. that the abject ſpirit of the one may 
ve compared with the liberal and manly ſpirit of the other. 
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Fall under the ſuſpicion of ſcreening the criminals, 
and therefore .partaking in the guilt. 


The clergy, if they had wiſhed to waſh their 


hands of this crime, and diſclaim the conduct of 


thoſe who call themſelves their friends, ſhould have 
been the firſt to reprobate their proceedings, and to 
preach moderation and peace. Inſtead of this, they 
have been the firſt to calummiate us, and repreſent 
the conduct of the mob in the moſt favourable light. 
Since two meeting-houſes were deſtroyed on pre- 
tence of ſupporting the church, the leaſt that they 
could have done, and the moſt natural compenſation 
for the time, would have been to allow the Diſſent- 
ers the uſe of their churches, till the meeting-houſes 
could have been rebuilt. 


This would only have been doing, as a com- 
penſation for an injury committed by churchmen, 
hat the Diſſenters at Banbury are at this very 
time doing in favour of the church of England, 
while the parifh church of that place is rebuilding, 
though they had no hand in pulling it down. There 
are ſeveral places in Germany in which the Catholics 
and Proteftants conſtantly make uſe of the ſame 
place of public worſhip. Such an offer on the part 
of the clergy, or the biſhop of the dioceſe, would 
have done them the greateit credit, and have con- 
tributed very much towards exculpating them from 
having any ſhare in the outrage, Put this na- 


tural and eaſy method, which would have coſt 


them nothing, not having been done, they remain 
witzcut that exculpation, The clergy alſo, and 
Other 
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other principal inhabitants of the town, if they had 
been properly ſenſible of the injury done to myſelf in 
particular, might have joined in inviting me back 
again, and doing every thing in their power to make 


my re-cſtabliſhment ſafe and eaſy. 


On the contrary, I am informed from various 
quarters, that the inveteracy againſt me through 
the town in general, owing to the moſt atrocious 
calumnies, and miſiepreſentations, is rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed, and that my return would both be 
hazardous to myſelf, and augment their hoſility®. 


It is evident, therefore, that we have now no- 
thing to expect either from the clergy or laity of the 
town and neighbourhood of Birmingham, but muſt 
look to the general government of the country ; and 
we hope it will be found that thence we do not look 
for juſtice, activity, or energy, in vain. 


Had the biſhop of the dioceſe ſent a proper 
paſtoral letter to the clergy of Birmingham, lament- 
ing the effects of party ſpirit, and eſpecially that 
any attempts ſhould have been made to ſupport a 
chriſtiau church by ſuch unchriſtian means as had 
been employed on that pretence ; had he adviſed an 
immediate reparation of the wrongs of the Diſſen- 
ters, and the doing every thing that was in the power 
of the members of the church of England to reſtore 

the 


* In order to ſee the different ſpirit that actuates diſſenting 
miniſters, and the generality of the clergy, with reſpe to the late 
riots, I would refer my reader to Mr. Scholefield's truly chriſtian 
Diſcourſe on loving our Enemies, and his ſpirited and excellent He- 
face to it, 
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the peace of the town, the inſtigators of the riot 
would before this time have been made aſhamed of 
their conduct, and greater harmony than ever might 
have taken place between the members of the eſta- 

liſhed church and the Diſſenters. But though 
many of his flock have behaved like wolves, their 
conduct has not been reproved by their paſtor, at 
leaſt in that public manner which the nature of the 
caſe required. Conſidering the part that many of 
the lower clergy have acted in this buſineſs, the eyes 
of the country are now upon the biſhops ; and their 
ſilence will be conſtrued into approbation ; eſpecially 
ſince much of the bigotry of the preſent times is 
by many aſcribed to their frequent and inflammatory 
charges againſt the Diſſenters, and eſpecially the 
Unitarians, not without plain alluſions to myſelf in 
particular. 


In the reigns of king William and queen Ann, 
the bigotry of the inferior clergy was conſtantly 
checked by the greater liberality of the biſhops ; the 
lower houſe of convocation being controlled by the 
upper houſe. Put in this reign the high church 
ſpirit has deſcended from the ſuperior to the inferior 
clergy. | 


If the ſpirit of perſecution proceed as it has 
begun, unchecked by the ſuperior clergy of the 
church of England, I ſhall not ſcruple to ſay of it, 
as of a myſtical Babylon in the Revelation (xvii. 4. 
Come out of her my people, leſt ye be partakers of ler 
fins, and that you recerve mt of her plagues. But I 
hope, and I know better things of many of them, 

and 
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and I have great expectations from their interfe- 
rence. 


Of the two parties in whoſe names the outrages 
at Birmingham were committed, viz. the church and 
the king, the latter has, in a great meaſure, excul- 
pated himſelf, by his proclamation to apprehend and 
puniſh the rioters. But the former, the boaſted ally 
of the ſtate (and which, like Cardinal Wolſey, al- 
ways names herſelf before her king) has not hitherto 
done any thing in concurrence with her ally, but has 
taken another coadjutor. Henceforth, therefore, the 
cry thould be not church and king, but church and mob. 


SECTION VI. 


—— — — — —— 


Of the principal Uſe of an eftabliſhed Religion. 


] caxxort help obſerving on this 
occaſion, that if the ſtate be at the expence of pro- 
viding the country with religion, it ſhould be chiefly 
for the benefit of thoſe who ſtand in the moſt need 
of it, and who would not provide any for themſelves. 
The better ſort of people, as we call them, will be- 
have orderly and peaceably, which is the great end 
of civil government, without it. But with us the 
lower claſſes of the community are nearly in the 
ſame condition as if there was no eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion at all. If the inefficacy of an eftabliſhed reli- 
gion to correct the diſorders of the lower orders 


of the people, as manifeſted in the riots at Birming- 
ham, 
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ham, does not open the eyes of this country to the 
true nature of church eſtabliſhments, it will be diffi- 
cult to ſay what will, and fo great and ſerious a leſſon 
will have been given us in vain. 


In conſequence of the too general neglect of the 
lower claſſes of people by the miniſters of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, their profaneneſs, brutality, and li- 
centiouſneſs, excced that of the ſame claſs of people 
in any other country whatever, civilized or uncivi- 
lized. For.thoſe whom we call /avages have infi- 
nitely more regard to decency, equity, and civility, 
in their conduct, than the untaught vulgar with us. 
What theſe learn from a ſtate of ſociety are the 
vices to which it gives occaſion, and they are ſuch ag 
have no place in what we call the ancrvi/ized part of 
the world, becauſe, in their circumſtances, there is 
no temptation to them. 


If therefore, there muſt be a fare religion, and 
the object of this religion be not the emolument of 
the teachers of it, or the power of the governors in 
diſpoſing of thoſe emoluments, but to inſpire the 
people with a ſenſe of their obligations to God and 
man, the moſt expreſs proviſion ſhould be made for 
the inſtruction of the Jower orders of the people, in 
preference to that of all others. The clergy ſhould 
know them all, and inſtruct them all. But with us 
too little of this kind is done, nor does there appear 
much diſpoſition towards it. 


Fhe greateſt part of the real advantage which 


this country derives from the religion of the lower 
orders 
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orders of the people coſts it nothing at all, being that 
which accrues to it from the labours of the Diſſenters 
and Methodiſts, who have been the means of civilizꝙ 
ing and chriſtianizing ſome of thoſe for whoſe inſtruc- 
tion principally the eſtabliſhed clergy are paid, but 
who are too generally neglected by them, and are as 
ſheep without a ſhepherd. . The country will ſooner 
or later conſider the cui bono of this eſtabliſhment, as 


well as of every thing elſe in the ſyſtem for which it 
furniſhes the expence. 


The only thing that has of late years been done 
in favour of this greatly neglected part of the com- 
munity, is the inſtitution of Sunday Schools, which 
was the happy thought of Mr. Raikes of Glouceſter, 
a member of the church of England, and which 
was immediately patronized by the clergy, and the 
members of the church of England, in general. 
But becauſe many of the Diſſenters took them up 
with more zeal than they, and made better proviſion 
for inſtructing and rewarding Sunday Scholars (ſo 
that their ſchools came into greater repute than thoſe 
of the eſtabliſhment) ſeveral of the clergy have 
taken umbrage at them. Some of them have en- 
deavoured to compel the Diſſenters to drop, or 
reduce, their Sunday Schools, and others who pre- 
tend to more ſagacity than the reſt, now ſay that 
they never approved of the ſcheme, becauſe they 
foreſaw that it would be the means of adding to 
the number of the Diſſenters, a thing which they 
evidently conſider as a greater evil than that ſhame- 
ful ignorance and profligacy of the poor, which this 

| excellent 
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excellent ſcheme is calculated to remove. See Dr. 
Tatham's Letters. 


In this caſe it ſhould be conſidered out of what 
claſs of the community is the addition to the Diſſen- 
ters made. Is it not out of that which, previous to 
this meaſure, had no religion at all? The clergy in 
general are far from adopting this unchriſtian maxim, 
and in ſome places they act in concert with the Diſ- 
ſenters, in a ſcheme the object of which is common 
chriſtianity, and common utility. 


When an account ſhall be taken of the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of civil eſtabliſhments of 
religion, every injury done by perſecution ſhould be 
placed on the per contra fide. For the different ſets 
of Diſſenters in this country, where there is an eſta- 
bliſhment, and the different religious denominations 
in North America, where there is none, never mo- 
left one another, but live in good neighbourhood 
and friend{hip. It is when one fect enjoys temporal 
advantages from which the reſt are excluded, that a 
bone of contention is thrown among them; and then 
the envy of che depreſſed party, but much more the 
jealouſy and ſpirit of domination, the natural offspring 
of power, in the party that is favoured, may do infi- 
nite miſchief. For the ſpirit of church eſtabliſhments, 
which is ever jealous and vindictive, is not peculiar 
to them. It is the ſpirit not of religion in particular, 
but of all moncpolies. Nor are the clergy fo much to 
be complained of. Men in general are the fame. 
They are ems and inſtitutious, that corrupt man- 
kind, 

In 
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In all thoſe who have poſſeſſion of power, there 
too eaſily ariſes the idea, that what cannot be accom- 
pliſhed by argument in favour of their ſyſtem, may 
be effected with much more eaſe and certainty by ex- 
ternal force. Hence, inſtead of anſwering our books, 
the members of the church of England at Birming- 
ham, have burned them, together with our houſes and 
places of public worſhip. If ſuch a proceeding as 
this either breaks the ſpirit, or leſſens the number, of 
Diſſenters, it will be the firſt experiment of the kind 
that has ſucceeded. But the heroic actors in this bu- 
ſineſs probably never heard that any ſuch experiment 


had ever been tried before. 


I ſhall conclude this article with obſerving, that 
it is uſual to praiſe every exiſting reign, as great 
and glorious, and to aſcribe every thing that the 
age produces to the prince upon the throne. But 
whatever other advantages have accrued to this 
country during the preſent reign, I will venture to 
fay that, if the deſpicable ſpirit of bigotry and into- 
lerance continue to prevail, unchecked by govern- 
ment, as it has done of late years, it will (conſider- 
ing the increaſing light of the age in every other 


country in Europe) be one of the moſt diſgrace- 


ful in the annals of Britain. There was ſome- 
thing plauſible in the perſecution of chriſtians by 
heathens, and in that of Proteſtants by Catholics, 
becauſe they introduced great innovations, and 
great and unknown conſequences were dreaded 


from them. They were religions of yeſterday over- 
| turnmg 
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turning eſtabliſnments of the remoteſt antiquity. 
But the perſecution of one ſect of Proteſtants by ano- 
ther, all equally novelties, and very much reſembling 
one another, is nothing better than the mutual perſe- 
cution of the S9rzzes and Shiites in Mahomedan coun- 
tries, or than that of the Liſtleendians of Lilliput by 
the Bigendians. 


A great number of the clergy, however, are men 
of other minds. They are ſenſible of the abuſes of 
their ſyſtem, and earneſtly wiſh for a reform. They 
reſpect the Diſſenters, and are always ready to act 
in concert with them, wherever humanity or common 
chriſtianity is concerned. Theſe are generally called 
low churchmen, while thoſe of the high church party, 
which is certainly greatly encreaſed of late years, are 
ſtrenuous advocates for continuing every thing as it 
is, and oppoſing all innovation, that is, every reform. 
They hate, and they dread, all Diſſenters, except 
the quieteſt among them, who neither ſpeak nor write 
any thing on the ſubject of their diſſent, and who, 
like all other Diſſenters, generally pay them better, 
and more chearfully, than their other pariſhioners. 
Such Diſſenters as theſe they might not be very ſorry - 
to ſee increaſe, 
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SECTION VI. 


Of the Importance of a good Police in a well conſti- 
tuted State. 


W.IVß may learn from the late riots in 
Birmingham, as well as from thoſe in London in 
1780, the neceſſity of having a force always ready 
to repel an undiſciplined mob. On either of theſe 
occaſions, twenty men armed with muſquets, and 
only a general knowledge of the uſe of them, would 
at any time have diſperſed the rioters. And how 
eaſy would it be to have many times this ſmall force 
in conſtant readineſs in every town and pariſh in the 
kingdom, without having recourſe to a landing army, 
at the command of the crown only, which is the bane 
of all free ſtates. Let all the reputable inhabitants of 
any town, or pariſh, be provided with fire arms, 
and exerciſed in the uſe of them, and no riots would 
ever be attempted. 


What objection any wiſe and juſt government 
can have to this meaſure, I do not ſee; and with- 
out a proviſion of this kind, we are diſappointed 
with reſpect to the principal advantage that a ſtate 
of ſociety and government holds out to us, which is 
protection from lawleſs violence, and the benefit 
ot a fair trial for any offences of which we are ac- 


cuſed. 
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cuſed. While men offend againſt no law, they ſhould 
enjoy the protection of the law, and if they do offend, 
they ſhould be tried and puniſhed according to law. 
This is the firſt rule in all civil ſociety, and yet in 
this country there is at this moment a too general 
exultation, that this rule has been violated in the caſe 
of the Diſſenters in general, and of myſelf in parti- 
cular, though we have done no injury to ſociety 
whatever, 


It 1s ſomething extraordinary that perſons uſed 
to a ſtate of law and government ſnould not be truck 
with the impropriety of making a mob both the 
judges, and executioners, of law, and that in a ſtate 
of intoxication, when they are not capable of hear- 
ing any reaſon. In the preſent caſe, on the fimple 
aſſertion of ſome malicious perſon, that I drank 19 
church no king, and the king's head in a charger, at a 
place where I was not preſent, and that I was the 
author of a hand- which I had barcly heard of, I 
am inſtantly, without examination of myſelf, or my 
accuſer, expoſed to ſuffer infinitely more than J 
ſhould have done if I had been actually guilty of all 
theſe offences, and the whole charge had been proved 
in a court of law. For that could only have amount- 
ed to fine and impriſonment. It would not have in- 
volved the innocent labours of my paſt life, The 
ſentence of the law would not have been the burning 
of my houſe, without giving me an opportunity of 
removing any thing out of it, or the deſtruction of 
my library, apparatus, and manuſcripts, 
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Suppoſing the Diſſenters ſhould have recourſe to 
ſimilar methods of revenge, which would have been 
more juſtifiable, as not having been the aggreſſors, 
and have burned church for church, houſe for houſe, 
library ſor library, &c. &c. into what a ſtate of 
anarchv, worſe than civil war, would the whole 
country have been thrown. The worſt that my ene- 
mies can ſay of me, and that without any truth, is 
that I wiſh to ſet up a republican form of govern- 
ment; but this is at leaſt ſome form of government, 
whereas thoſe who planned, and directed, the pro- 
ceedings at Birmingham, went by no ſort of govern- 
ment at all ; having adopted the very meaſures which 
all governments whatever were intended to guard 
againſt“. | 


Since the Diſſenters are clzarly innocent of 
what has been ſo generally laid to their charge, 
and for which they have ſuffered ſo ſeverely, we 
may apply to their caſe the proverb uſed on a 

ſimilar 


* Some, however, take it for granted, that by a republican form 
of government, is meant no government at all, but to leave all peo- 
ple at liberty to act as they pleaſed, from the impulſe of the mo- 
ment. Thus the Ghoſt in the poem from Cheſter is made to ſay, 


Hou couldſt thou preach that mobs might rule.” 


A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1791, p. 
191, whoſc ſignature is Oznievs, ſays of me, © His own engine 
* the muß, which he vainly imagined he could wield with ability, 
and with which he has in the preſent inſtance threatened the 
eſtabliſhment of his country, has at laſt recoiled upon him with 
ten: fold violence. That Dr. Prieſtley had done all in his power 
to ſtir up the people in oppoſition to government, 1s a fact eaſily 
proved.“ That Mr. Nichols, a man who has ſome pretentions 
to literature, ſhould ſuffer this publication, which goes into the 
hands of moſt men of letters, to be the hackneyed vehicle of ſuch 
impudent and malicious falſehoods, againſt a perſon in my fitua- 
ation, will to many appear extraordinary. But he ranks with 
high churchmen, and on ſuch, in the caſe of Diffenters, juſtice 
und humanity ſeem to have no claim, 
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fimilar occaſion by our Saviour (who, however, was 
not puniſhed without the form of /aw, and the au- 
thority of the chief magiſtrate) I theſe things be 
done in the green tree, what ſhall be dome in the dry. 
If the innocent ſuffer thus much, what have the guilty 


to expect ? 


It was a blind and furious zeal for /e law, the 
cſtabliſhed religion of the country, a religion appointed 
by God himſelf, and the lawleſs violences to which 
their zeal led thoſe of the Jews who were termed 
zealots, that preceded, and brought on, the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem ; and thoſe zealots were not more 
blind and furious than the friends of the church of 
England at Birmingham, and in many other parts of 
this country. Let thoſe of them who are able, read 
Joſephus, and take warning. 


The number of ſuch deſperate and profligate 
wretches in this country as were inſtigated to lawleſs 
havoc and plunder, on the pretence of ſupporting the 
church and ſtate, at Birmingham, and who will be 
equally ready to plunder on any other pretence, almoſt 
exceeds belief, and we have more to dread from them 
than from all our other evils put together. Indeed, 
they all point to this. 


Whenever the difficulties of this country ſhall 
encreaſe, ſo that theſe people can neither be em- 
ployed, nor fed, (and from more cauſes than one 
we draw nearer to this ſituation every day) every 


great town in England, if no proviſion be made 
G 3 againſt 
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againſt it, may be expected to exhibit ſuch ſcenes 
as Birmingham has lately done, and as London did 
in the year 1780; when labour of ages may be 
ſwept away in a day, and this whole country, at 
preſent the pride of the world, may become a ſcene 
of general deſolation. It has within itſelf the ample 
ſeeds of ſuch calamity, in the prodigious number of 
the ignorant, the profligate, and the profane part of 
the lower orders of the community, whom the im- 
policy of cur pꝛor laws chiefly, has rendered utterly 
averſe to labour and eeconomy, to a degree far be- 
low that of any of the brute creation. Our common 
ſoldiers are chiefly of this claſs, and caſes may ariſe, 
in which little dependence can be placed upon them, 
for preſerving the peace and geod order of the king- 
dom. 


The eſtabliſhed clergy give little attention to the 
morals of this moſt depraved part of the community; 
nor indecd is it in their power to do much. But the 
caſe requires the immediate attention of government, 
1 our ſtateſmen mean to do any thing more than put 
i the evil day from their on times, contenting 
themſelves with temporary expedients, inſtead of 
ſubſtantial remedies. 

if our lives and properties are to be at the 
mercy of the mob, which may riſe, and commit its 
premeditated ravages, without giving us any warn— 
ing; and if there be no rediets but in a military 
ſorce, and that frequently at a conſiderable diſtance , 
if this redreſs depend on the arbitrary will of the 

crown; 
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crown ; let any perſon ſay in what our condition 
differs from that of perſect deſpotiſm; our imperfect 
ſecurity from the greateſt injuries ariſing not from 
law, and regular government, but from arbitrary will, 
It would be a government in the ſtrifteſt ſenſ> of 
the word military, and much worſe than that which 
is uſually ſo called; b-cauſe in it there is at leaſt 
ſome known mode of proceeding. 


Such, however, 1s the preſent ſituation of this 
country, that there appears to be no effectual 
remedy for this great evil, but in voluntary aſſoci- 
ations for ſelf-defence; and this is little leſs than 
ſuperadding a new government, at a great expence, 
to ſupply the deſects of an old one, which is already 
the moſt expenſive in the world, It is fo far 
from being improper, or illegal, for men to defend 
themſelves, and their property, from lawleſs vio- 
lence, by any ſufficient means, fire-arms not ex- 
cepted, that it 1s highly commendable to do it.— 
See Sir William Jones's excellent tract on The 
legal Method of ſuppreſſing Riots. 


In the riots at Birmingham relief was ſent as 
ſoon as poſſible, the expedition of the troops was 
extraordinary ; and thanks were certainly due to 
thoſe who actually ſaved the town, and eſpecially 
the Diſſenters in it, from total deſtruction. But 
had government been remiſs, or the troops tardy , 
nay, had the expreſſes been delayed, as they 
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might have been, by accident: and if, from any of 
theſe cauſes, the fury of the mob had continued 
unreſtrained a ſingle day longer (in which caſe it is 
the general opinion that the town would have been 
on fire) where could have been the remedy, when 
ſuch a town as Birmingham, and the manufactures 
of it, had been loſt to the kingdom ? Should the 
ſafety of a wiſe nation depend upon reſources fo 
precarious as theſe ? 


Let thoſe who are not diſpleaſed with mobs 
when they think that they only execute ſummary 
juſtice on thoſe whom the laws cannot reach, con- 
{der how hazardous a weapon they wifh to employ, 
and how difficult it is to direct it. None of thoſe 
who promoted the riots in Birmingham had, I 
am perſuaded, any intention that the miſchief 
ſhould have proceeded fo far as it did: and I ſhould 
not wonder if the time come when the ſame lawleſs 
rabble, who lately ſhouted Church and king, ſhould 
take up the cry of M church, no Ring, or at leaſt 
that of No game laws, no tythes, uo exciſe. Nothing 
is wanting but an artful leader. 


Who does not recollect how the tide of popular 
favour has turned both with reſpect to our preſent 
ſovereign, and the preſent king of France. No 
princes ever came to their crowns with more gene- 
ral popularity. But in a few years the caſe was 
ſo much the reverſe in this country, that the king 
conſtantly 
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conſtantly went abroad, if not amidſt the hiſſes 
(which was ſometimes the caſe) yet with the moſt 
marked and diſreſpectful ſilence, of the people in 
general*, The caſe is now happily reverſed, and 
the preſent reign is likely to cloſe with as much 
popularity as it began. 


Who was ever more idolized than the preſent king 
of France, and yet what was not thought, and 
openly ſaid of him, on his late return to Paris ?— 
And he is now likely to be more, and more juſtly, 
popular than ever. Both theſe princes, however, 
are, no doubt, the very ſame. that they ever were. 
The change has been in the people, and in their 
ideas of them, 


The late king of France was almoſt idolized at 
the time of his illneſs at Rheims. Had he been 
literally the father of every family in the nation, 
they could not have appeared to feel more for him 
than they did. Yet though there was little change 
in his principles or conduct, into what univerſal 


contempt did he fink before he died. Wiſe men 
| will 


*I never ſaw a greater croud on any occaſion than on the 
king's once going through St. James's park to the houſe of Peers, 
at the beginning of the American war, and becauſe one man, 
probably from the country, pulled off his hat as the coach paſſed 
cloſe to him, he was very near being knocked down for it by 
thoſe who were next to him. It was the conſtant cuſtom for years 
to let the king's chair paſs without any notice, at the ſame time 
that every Rove 14 put off his hat in the moſt reſpectful manner to 
the queen. When, as by a kind of irrcfiſtible impulſe, I was at 
one time going to pull off mine to the king, the perſon I was walk- 
ing with, perceiving that I was putting up my hand for that pur- 
Pa checked me, by ſaying that if I gid, I ſhould certainly be 
inſulted. 
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will reflect on theſe things, and the cauſes of them 
and from the changes that have taken place, they 
will not be ſurprized at any others of the ſame kind, 
as great, and as ſudden. p 


.. as. Had dit doc. ac lt. 4 tv @iiEcS -= 
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SECTION VIIL 


The Impolicy of checking the natural Fxpreſſion of Men's 


Sentiments. 


80 many leſſons as hiſtory holds out to 
us of the kind, I cannot help expreſſing ſome ſur- 
prize, that the pretended friends of our goverrr 
ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs the natural ebo“ 
men's minds by ſpeaking, writing, or pit 
tainments. No attempts of this kind an g 
men's thinking. Nay, theſe meaſures have 
failed to make men think the more, and the foor-: 
to have recourſe to other methods of expreſſing their 
ſentiments, infinitely more hazardous to the public 


peace. 


What did the late government of France gain 
by the moſt rigorous meaſures of this kind, re- 
ſtraining all liberty of the preſs, and preventing, as 
far as power could do it, all the uſual modes of 
expreſſing men's ſentiments? In theſe circum_ 
ſtances, prohibited books did infinitely more miſchief, 


as 
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as it would be called, than any that could have been 
publiſhed ; and private converſation, in this ſtate of 
reſtraint, did more miſchief than any books what- 
ever. For the Revolution, as is evident, found the 
whole nation, thoſe who could not read, as well as 
thoſe who could, fully ripe for the change; while to 
thoſe who were unacquainted with the natural progreſs 
of things, there ſeemed to be an inſtantaneous, and 
almoſt miraculous, tranſition, from idolizing their 
kings, to a contempt and deteſtation of kingly go- 
vernment, till, on farther reflection, they acquieſced 


in the preſent medium. 


On the other hand, Engliſhmen, being uſed to 
write and to ſpeak freely, and to have convivial 
meetings whenever they pleaſed, are generally con- 
tent with giving vent to their ſentiments in theſe 
ways, and never think of any thing farther. But if 
this outlet to their natural feelings be ſhut, they 
will certainly find ſome other, much more alarm- 
ing, than dinners, toaſts, and ſongs. It may be like 
the ſtopping the mouth of a volcano, the conſe- 
quence of which would be the convulſion of all 
the country. If there is to be a revolution in this 
country, ſimilar to that which has taken place in 
France (though our ſituation is ſuch as by no means 
to require it) attempts to deter men by illegal vio- 
lence from doing what the law does not forbid, 
will, I am confident, bring it on in half the time. 
Men, who do not like to be inſulted, will at length 
he prepared to reſiſt violence by violence; and from 
inch accidental and inconſiderate ſparks as theſe, 

a civil 
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a civil war may be lighted up, and conſequences 
may follow which the wiſeſt among us cannot 
foreſee. 


They who take any ſerious umbrage at ſuch 
meetings as thoſe for the celebration of the French 
Revolution, throw the greateſt reflection on the 
preſent reign, and moſt endanger the preſent happy 
tranquillity of it. For it 1s to repreſent it as no better 
than the reign of Tiberius, a reign of univerſal ſuſ- 
picion, and of rea! dangers ariſing from imaginary 
ones. That government muſt be conſcious of its 
extreme weakneſs, or be actuated by the moſt wanton 
cruelty, that can ſeriouſly reſent ſuch trifling inſults 
as theſe, admitting, what is by no means true, that. 
they were intended for inſults. 


The wiſeſt, and in all reſpects the beſt method, 
is to indulge men in the freeſt expreſſion of their 
natural ſentiments, and even to encourage the fulleſt 
diſcuſſion of all topics, of a civil as well as of a reli- 
gious nature, in order that one opinion and one reaſon 
may combat another, and that all truth, religious, 
pliloſophical, or political, may prevail, and eſtabliſh 
itſelf, without obſtruction. By this gentle and gene- 
rous proceeding, no convultion will ever happen in 
any ſtate. The public opinion will thus be formed 
gradually, and have its natural and eaſy operation, 
producing changes as they are wanted ; and griev- 
ances will not be permitted to accumulate, till the 
maſs ſhalt be ſo great, as to ſorce its way through all 
oppoſition. 


This 
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This maxim is equally true with reſpe& to the 
church, or the ſtate, If the clergy had no oppoſi- 
tion to the encreaſing light of the age, but would 
themſelves ſpeculate freely on every ſubject relating 
to their own ſituation, and that of the country, no- 
thing would ever hurt any individual of them. 
Should the conſequence of this free diſcuſſion, and 
gradual change in the public mind, be the abolition 
of tythes, they would not be loſers by it ; becauſe, 
if they themſelves ſhould heartily concur in the 
meaſure, ſome better, and no leſs ample, proviſion 
would be made for them. Should they allow a revi- + 
fon of the public creeds, articles, and liturgy, the 
preſent ſubſcription might be dropped, and any other 
alteration made, without affecting their revenues, or 
the general ſyſtem. 


Should the clergy proceed a ſtep farther, and 
acknowledge that the ſeat of the biſhops in the 
houſe of Lords (which had no other origin than the 
now antiquated feudal ſyſtem) was unſuitable to their 
ſpiritual character ; and of their own accord withdraw 
themſelves from parliament, it would be with a 
dignity which would eſtabliſh them in the good-will 
of the people, and preſerve their rank in other re- 
ipeCcts, for ages. 


But by proceeding on their preſent plan of a 
dread of all innovation, and altering nothing, not- 
withſtanding the increaſing light of the age, they 
lead many perſons to conclude, that they are deter- 
mined to hear no reaſon, and that, from a regard 
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to their temporal honours and emoluments only, 
they wilfully ſhut their ears to the cleareſt voice of 
truth. 


By this means the whole ſyſtem of the civil 
eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity will be ſuſpected to be 
Irreconcilable to the cauſe of religious truth, and 
civil liberty; and on the firſt great change in the ſtate 
of public affairs, there will be ſome hazard of the 
country rejecting it as a nuiſance, without ſubſtituting 
any thing in its place. a 


It is eaſy to make ſimilar remarks with reſpect to 
the ſyſtem of civil government. A more equal re- 
preſentation of the commons in Parliament is moſt 
evidently wanted; and if this, and other neceſſary 
reforms, be long withheld, the whole ſyſtem will be 
endangered, though it is not eaſy to foreſee in what 
manner the danger will come, or how far the evil at- 
tending a ſudden change of ſyſtem, in a ſituation ſo 
critical and complicated as ours, will extend, 


SECTION 
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SECTION IX. 


— 


Conſiderations relating to Perſecution, and the Conſe- 
quences of it. 


M ANY of the friends of the church, 
as they are called, freely indulge theraſelves in re- 
joicing at the calamities of the diſſenting ſufferers at 
Birmingham, without having any idea of their being 
actuated by a ſpirit of perſecution. This ſpirit, it is 
ſomething remarkable, all who have ever perſecuted 
have diſclaimed; thinking their conduct abundantly 
juſtified by the diſpoſition, and behaviour, of the 


ſufferers ; and it has almoſt always been pretended, 


that theſe have been puniſhed not for their opinions, 
but for diſturbing the fate. 


This was conſtantly alleged by all the heathen 
perſecutors. Though the Chriſtians were the moſt 
innocent and peaceable of men, they were con- 
ſidered as enemies of the Roman government, and 
puniſhed as for civil offences. The Catholics alſo, 
at the time of the rcformation, treated hereſy as 
a thing that was dangerous to the civil power, 
and thus were influenced by political, as well 
as religious conſiderations. Both Philip IT. and 
Lewis XIV. thought Proteſtants to be bad ſubjecls, 
whoſe aim it was to make difWbance in the ſtate, 


and this js preciſely the character under which 
the 
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the zealots of the church of England are continually 
exhibiting the Diſſenters. Though it is unqueſtion- 
able, that the Diſſenters in the late reigns were the 
beſt friends of the family on the throne, and the 
clergy in general diſaffected to it, wiſhing, and not 
very ſecretly, for the re-eſtabliſhment of the Stuarts, 
they now have the aſſurance to charge us with diſ- 
affection. And with the idea, however abſurd, that 
what they do is purely defen/ive, and merely to prevent 
injury to themſelves (who they muſt know are placed 
far beyond the reach of our power, if it was our wb, 
to hurt them) many of them would without remorſe 
be guilty of every outrage upon our property, and 
our perſons too, that the heathens and Catholics ever 
gave Into. 


Our Saviour apprized his diſciples, that they who 
killed them would think they did God ſervice. Paul 
thought that he did right in perſecuting the chriſtians, 
even unto death, and the bigoted Jews in general 
perſecuted through ignarance. But were they, there- 
fore, innocent? And did not the juſt judgments 
of God overtake that infatuated nation on this very 
account ? There is a kind of ignorance that is 
highly criminal, ariſing not only from neglect of 
making enquiry, which itſelf ariſes from criminal 
prejudice, but from a ſecret malignity of temper, 
which conceals itſelf under the notion of zeal for reli- 
gion. 


That perſons frequently miſtake the real mo- 
tives of their own conduct, and thereby form a 
wrong 
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wrong judgment of their own characters, is noto- 
rious. What man ever thought himſelf to be covet- 
ous, though all the world ſaw him to be ſo in the 
extreme? Or what man ever thought himſelf proud, 
and yet pride is certainly not baniſhed from the world ? 
Nay, did ever any man, except in reflecting on his 
conduct afterwards, think himſelf a bad huſband, a 
bad father, or a bad maſter ? And yet there certainly 
are ſuch characters. Men always find excuſes for 


their own conduct. 


Can we wonder then, that no man ever thought 
himſelf to be a perſecutor ? And is it not, therefore, 
very poſſible, that the church of England may be in 
a high degree intolerant and perſecuting, without 
acknowledging, or even ſeeing it. But the queſtion 
is, whether, notwithſtanding this good opinion of 
herſelf, ſhe be not truly ſo, and whether ſhe be not 
liable to the juſt judgments of God on that account. 
Let the members of this church examine themielves 
on this head ; and for this purpoſe I ſhall take the 
liberty to furniſh them with a few queries, ariſing 
from the preſent circumſtances of things. 


Did they not, previous to the riots in Bir- 
mingham, wiſh myſelf, and other oppoſers of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, to be ſilenced by other 
means than by argument ? Several of thoſe who 
engaged in public controverſy with me on this 
ſubject gave ſufficient intimation of their wiſh for 
the interpoſition of the civil power, and I doubt 


not lamented that the circumſtances of the times 
H were 


— 
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were unfavourable to ſuch a mode of ſilencing us. 
And what is perſecution, but the application of force 
in the place of argument ? 


Did thoſe who exclaimed the moſt againſt us fo 
much as read our writings ? It 1s well known that, 
when the queſtion has been put to many of them, 
they have not only anſwered in the negative, but 
have even expreſſed a kind of horror at the propoſal, 
and have ſtrongly diſſuaded others from reading. 
Now what is this but a proof of extreme bigotry 
And is not bigotry the natural parent of intolerance 
and perſecution ? 


Did not great numbers of the clergy expreſs a 
real ſatisfaction in the riots, when they heard that 
the meeting-houſes, and every thing belonging to 
myſelf, were deſtroyed ; and would they have been 
forry if I had periſhed too, manifeſtly illegal and 
uryuſt as this method of obtaining their end. was? 
The clergyman wha openly expreſſed the ſatisfac- 
tion he ſhould have in burning me alive was, I am 
infprmed, one of the weaker of his brethren, but J 
doubt not, he expreſſed the real ſentiments of many 
others“. Now every perſon who was not diſ- 
pleaſed with the act, is, in the eye of reaſon and of 

5 God, 

* How far the ideas of ſome perſons went on this occaſion may 
be ſeen in the following paper written in a large print-hand, and 
found at Beaconsfield. It is confidently reported from Birming 


ham and London, that ſhould the Diſſenters attempt any thing 
** farther againſt the king, church, or ſtate, they will provoke 


the true patriot-reſentment, and nothing leſs will diſpenſe or 


ſatisfy them, but the extirpation of the whole race of Diſſenters 
from this kingdom, or total deſtruction to a man.” 
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God, an abettor of it, and a partaker of the guilt. 
I therefore leave it to the conſciences of the clergy 
in general, and at leaſt thoſe who claſs with the high 
church party, whether this was not their caſe, and 
conſequently whether they ought not to claſs with 
perſecutors. Little do many of the clergy know 
what ſpirit they are really , or to what degrees of 
violence their principles, ur tempers, would lead them. 
It is not neceſlary, in order to be perſecutors, that 
they themſelves commit acts of violence, They 
ſhould be ſorry for them, and endeavour to prevent 


Perſecution aſſumes a varicty of forms, and is 
generally progreſſive. The edict of Nantes was not 
revoked without many previous ſteps, and the clergy 
and the court of France ſhewed their ill-will to the 
Proteſtants by thwarting them, and harraſſing them, 
in many indirect ways, before they threw off the 
maſk, and perſecuted openly, Still, they did not 
allow themſelves to be per/ecutors, becauſe proteſtant- 
iſm was always tolerated in France, though on hard 
conditions, and Proteſtants were never by law ex- 
cluded from civil employments, at the appointment 
of the crown, as Diſſenters are in this country.” But 
perſecution takes one form in one place, and a diffe- 
rent one in another, 


In the unqueſtienably perſecutins reigns of 
Elizabeth, and the Stuarts, the Puritans were not 


put to death. But they were ſo much harraſſed in 
H 2 various 
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various ways, that they were glad to take refuge in 
the then inhoſpitable climes of America, a country 
worſe than deſert. But they preferred the neighbour- - 
hood of the natural ſavages of America, to that of 
the artificial, but more cruel, ſavages of Europe. 
By perſeverance they conquered all their difficulties, 
and when the hand of oppreſſion was ſtretched to- 
wards them in our own times, they nobly reſiſted, 
and conquered again in another way. The liberty 
of America was the proper parent of that of France; 
and thus, in the wonderful order of Divine Providence, 
has oppreſſion, civil and religious, been the cauſe of 
a greater extenſion of liberty than the world had 
ever known before. 


A leſs degree of perſecution will now induce 
the deſcendants of thoſe Puritans to join their bre- 
thren in America, or the common ſons. of liberty 
nearer home ; either of whom would receive them 
with open arms. Let the governors of the country 
attend to this conſideration, before the evil be fo 
far advanced, as that nothing can prevent its far- 
ther progreſs. And rich as this country is boaſted 
to be, in reſources of all kinds, it is not, I appre- 


hend, in fo very flouriſhing a condition, as to ven- 


ture upon ſuch an experiment as that of the ex- 
pulſion of the Diſſenters from England (which 
would have much more ſerious conſequences than 
that of the Moriſco's from Spain) without greater 
riſk than its moſt ſanguine friends would chuſe. The 
American war had a ſlighter commencement than 

the 
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the riots in Birmingham, and the animoſity againſt 
the Diſſenters is now more general, and more invete- 
rate, than it ever was againſt the Americans. Verbum 


Sapienti. Principus obſta. 


I well know that our enemies would rejoice in 
our emigration*, without ever reflecting that pre- 
ceding emigrations on ſimilar accounts have never 
diminiſhed the ſource from which they ſprung. 
Though the revocation of the edict of Nantz drove 
immenſe numbers of Proteſtants from France, the 
number within the country was not leſſened. To 
extirpate ſectaries is not ſo eaſy a buſineſs as to extir- 
pate offenſive plants, or animals; becauſe a man who 
is not a ſectary to-day may become one to-morrow. 
With care, the whole ſpecies of aſhes, or elms, for 
example, might be extirpated ; eſpecially in an iſland. 
But it would ſoon be found to be labour in vain, if 
oaks, beeches, and all other trees, ſhould be con- 
verted into aſhes or elms. In fact, to extirpate Uni- 
tarians, may come to be the ſame thing as to extirpate 
the human race. 


A Trinitarian, in conſequence of reading and 
thinking, may become an unitarian, as was the caſe 
with myſelf. It is poſſible that even a biſhop, and 
that biſhop he who now occupies the ſee of St. 
David's, may become an unitarian. For though 


he ſome time ago declared that he had not read my 
Hiftory 


* This appears from ſeveral publieations of the high church 
party ſince the riots, 
| H 3 
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— 


Hiflory of early Opinions concerning Chrift, he till 
may read it, and may be convinced by it. It is alfo 
within the ſphere of py/ibility, that an unitarian biſhop 
may, as he ought to, declare himſelf one, and be- 
come a Diſienter. The ſame may be the caſe with 
thoſe of the learned laity who have written in defence 
of the preſent church eſtabliſnment“; and the conver- 
fon of ſuch men as theſe may ſoon draw others 
after them. 


To thoſe who are at all acquainted with hiſtory, 
need not obſerve that the proſecution of the Pro- 
teſtants in France proved highly injurious to that 
kingdom. Men of property and of enterprize were 
the firſt to emigrate, and they ſoon drew others after 
them, and in a few years formed eſtabliſhments in 
foreign countries, which rivalled, and afterwards 
eclipſed, thoſe which they had left. 


Birmingham will not forget how much it owes 
to the ingenuity and ſpirit of one man, and that 
man a Diffenter, the father of one of thoſe whoſe 
property has been fo wantonly deſtroyed. The 
difference between Birmingham and the neighbour- 
ing towns is almoſt entirely owing to the ſpirited 


example of the late Mr. Taylor. Had he been 
treated 


* This may be the caſe with Mr. Burke himſelf. He is not 
qdeſthute of candour, any more than of good ſenſe, and there-- 
for: may come to ſee, and acknowledge, that one cannnot be three, 
or free, one, which is our great argument; and though it may be 
tog muh to expect of im to read my Hiftory of early Opinions, 
or my Defences of Unitarianiſm, he may read my Appeal to the ſerious 
Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, or my General View of Arguments again 
the Divinity or Pre-exiftence of Chriſt, the peruſal of which would 
not take an hour, | 
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treated as his ſon has been, and carried his enterpriz- 
ing ſpirit into France, ſome town in that country 
might have been what Birmingham now is. 


I ſhall juſt mention three other men now liv- 
ing, and all of them Diſſenters, whoſe ſpirit has ſo 
much improved, that they may be almoſt ſaid to 


have created, their ſeveral manufactures, from which 


this country already derives the greateſt honour 
and advantage, Mr. Wedgwood, Mr. Wilkinſon, 
and Mr, Parker. Such men as theſe are the makers 
of countries; and yet ſuch men as theſe, if not theſe 
men themſelves, would the mad bigotry of this 
country exult in ſeeing depart for France, America, 
or Ireland; and many would think themſelves 
happy in being quit of them. But what will their 


poſterity ſay, or perhaps themſelves, a few years 


hence ? 


The French want nothing but the example of 
the Engliſh method, and ſpirit, in trade, to rival us 
in all reſpects. They are not inferior in ingenuity, 
or induſtry; and ſeeing the wonderful effects of large 
capitals employed in manufactures and commerce, 
and eſpecially the ability which it affords of giving 
credit, they will from this time employ the money 


they get in trade to better purpoſes than the pur- 


chaſe of places, and titles, Having no court to look 
up to, and depend upon, they will immediately 
adopt our maxims, and the removal of a few Eng- 
lſh manufacturers and merchants may inſtantly de- 
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cide the difference in their favour. And what a 
figure will this country then make, with its en- 
creaſing debts, and enormouſly expenſive govern- 
ment, without any ſuperiority with reſpect to ma- 
nufactures and commerce? Will pulling down 
diſſenting meeting-houſes, and dwelling-houſes, with 
the deſtruction of libraries, and philoſophical inſtru- 
ments, and drinking damnation to Preſbyterians, 
reſtore the balance in favour of England ? This 
conduct has already, in the eyes of all Europe, co- 
vered the country with ſhame, and may be followed 
by ruin; and then repentance, which has not come 
yet, will come too late. 


Conſidering the great number of Diſſenters in 
all the trading towns of the kingdom, and the num- 
ber of wealthy families who are continually going 
from the Diſſenters into the church, it may not 
much exceed the truth, if we ſuppoſe that one half 
of the wealth of the nation has been the acquiſition 
of Diſſenters. It is the opinion of many, that envy 
of the proſperity of diſſenters was one conſiderable 
ſtimulus to the miſchief that was done to them at 
Birmingham. But the wanton deſtruction of wealth 
acquired by honeſt induſtry, is not the way to make 
a nation flouriſh, and enable it to bear its burthens. 


The only effectual remedy of the evil, which 
has ſhewn itſelf at Birmingham, and which threatens 


the kingdom at large, is ſuch as the ſpirit of the 


clergy at preſent will very ill brock. It is nothing 
leſs 
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leſs than making religious zoleration complete, which it 
can never be ſaid to be, ſo long as any man ſhall be 
a ſufferer in his civil capacity on account of his reli- 
gion. And ſince excluſion from places of truſt and 
emolument is no leſs a puniſhment than fine and 
impriſonment, and is a ſtate of ignominy, which 
may be felt by ſome in the moſt ſenſible manner ; to 
make the toleration complete, the Teſt AA muſt be 
repealed, as well as all other penal ſtatutes in mat- 
ters of religion. All this might be done, and yet the 
church be left in the full poſſeſſion of her creeds, 
her ſubſcriptions, her revenues, the ſeat of the bi- 
ſhops in Parliament, and even the public univerſities, 
with every thing elſe that can be deemed neceſſary 
to the moſt complete eftabliſhment of any ſyſtem of 
religion. 


But the church of England is not content to en- 
joy her proper prerogatives. She is, like moſt other 
eſtabliſhments, intolerant, and will not be ſatisfied 
without the degradation at leaſt, of thoſe who diſſent 
from her. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, ** the Diſſenters muſt 
not be admitted into the univerſities, becauſe that 
*. would be to furniſh their enemies with arms.” But 
without having acceſs to the univerſities, the church 
of England has found that we are in no want of ſuch 
arms, offenſive or defenſive ; and this jealous exclu- 
ſion of us from the univerſities, and from other ad- 
vantages which ought to be common to all citizens, 


is the circumſtance which gives our weapons their 
keeneſt edge. 
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cide the difference in their favour. And what a 
figure will this country then make, with its en- 
creaſing debts, and enormouſly expenſive govern- 
ment, without any ſuperiority with reſpect to ma- 
nufactures and commerce? Will pulling down 
diſſenting meeting-houſes, and dwelling-houſes, with 
the deſtruction of libraries, and philoſophical inſtru- 
ments, and drinking damnation to Preſbyterians, 
reſtore the balance in favour of England ? This 
conduct has already, in the eyes of all Europe, co- 
vered the country with ſhame, and may be followed 
by ruin; and then repentance, which has not come 
yet, will come too late. 


Conſidering the great number of Diſſenters in 
all the trading towns of the kingdom, and the num- 
ber of wealthy families who are continually going 
from the Diſſenters into the church, it may not 


much exceed the truth, if we ſuppoſe that one half 


of the wealth of the nation has been the acquiſition 
of Diſſenters. It is the opinion of many, that envy 
of the proſperity of diſſenters was one conſiderable 
ſtimulus to the miſchief that was done to them at 
Birmingham. But the wanton deſtruction of wealth 
acquired by honeſt induſtry, is not the way to make 
a nation flouriſn, and enable it to bear its burthens. 


The only effectual remedy of the evil, which 
has ſhewn itſelf at Birmingham, and which threatens 


the kingdom at large, is ſuch as the ſpirit of the 
clergy at preſent will very ill brock. It is nothing 
leſs 
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leſs than making religious zoleration complete, which it 
can never be ſaid to be, ſo long as any man ſhall be 
a ſufferer in his civil capacity on account of his reli- 
gion. And ſince excluſion from places of truſt and 
emolument is no leſs a puniſhment than fine and 
impriſonment, and is a ſtate of ignominy, which 
may be felt by ſome in the moſt ſenſible manner; to 
make the toleration complete, the Teſt At muſt be 
repealed, as well as all other penal ſtatutes in mat- 
ters of religion. All this might be done, and yet the 
church be left in the full poſſeſſion of her creeds, 
her ſubſcriptions, her revenues, the ſeat of the bi- 
ſhops in Parliament, and even the public univerſities, 
with every thing elſe that can be deemed neceſſary 
to the moſt complete ęſtabliſpment of any ſyſtem of 
religion. : 


But the church of England is not content to en- 
joy her proper prerogatives. She 1s, like moſt other 
eſtabliſhments, intolerant, and will not be ſatisfied 
without the degradation at leaſt, of thoſe who diſſent 
from her. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, the Diſſenters muſt 
not be admitted into the univerſities, becauſe that 
*© would be to furniſh their enemies with arms.” But 
without having acceſs to the univerſities, the church 
of England has found that we are in no want of ſuch 
arms, offenſive or defenſive ; and this jealous exclu- 
ſion of us from the univerſities, and from other ad- 
vantages which ought to be common to all citizens, 


is the circumſtance which gives our weapons their 
keeneſt edge. 
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This completion of the toleration muſt, in the 
preſent ſtate of this country, be the work of admi- 
niſtration, checking the blind and impolitic bigotry of 
the clergy, which it is in the power of our governors 
to do effectually, whenever they pleaſe. But if they 
go on to thwart the Diſſenters, and ſupport the high 
churchmen againſt them, the ſpirit of party will ne- 
ceſſarily increaſe, till perſecution, legal or illegal, will 
become extreme. However, any farther application 


to Parliament for this purpoſe by the Diſſenters would 


only inſlame matters more than ever; as the clergy 
are far from ſhewing any diſpoſition to relent in our 
favour ; and without the leaſt regard to the political 
intereſt of the country, many of them would proceed 
to any extremity. The advantage which the country 
derives from this church in /pirituals ought to be very 


great, to counterbalance what it may ſuffer by it in 
zemporals, © 


If the ſtate of the church of England with re- 
ſpect to the whole of the Britiſh empire be conſi- 
dered by the members of it, they will ſee the 
greateſt reaſon for moderation, and how impolitic 
it muſt be to indulge that ſpirit of perſecution 
which has broke out at Birmingham, and has 
manifeſted itſelf in many other places. The Britiſh 
empire, beſides England, embraces Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Canada, in all which countries but a 
{mall number of the inhabitants are of her com- 
munion. Were theſe added to the Diſſenters in 
England, and joined to thoſe within the pale of the 
church who diſapproye of its ſyſtem, but haye not 

the 
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the courage to break their connection with it, there 
is little doubt, but they would make a majority of 
the ſubjects. 


Beſides, all who are not Diſſenters muſt not, 
therefore, be numbered among the proper adherents 
of the eſtabliſhed church. Becauſe the great maſs 
of them have no preference for it, but becauſe it 7s 
the eſtabliſhed church ; and no obſerving perſon can 
doubt, but that if Mr. Lindſey's Unitarian Liturgy 
ſhould be patronized by government, and a few of 
the more zealous of the clergy ſhould not ſound the 
alarm, not one perſon in a hundred would make any 
complaint of it. | 


Still leſs can thoſe who attend no public worſhip 
at all, who abound in the higheſt and loweſt claſſes 
of the community, be fairly reckoned to belong to 
any church; and in all large manufacturing and com- 
mercial towns, in which conſiſt the great reſources 
of the nation, they who attend public worſhip of 
any kind bear but a ſmall proportion to the reſt. In 
Birmingham, at leaſt ſixty thouſand out of ſeventy _ 
are of this claſs; and of the remainder more perſons 
attend public worſhip out of the pariſh churches 
than in them. In many parts of South Wales, 
and eſpecially in the dioceſe of St. David's, I 
am informed that the pariſh churches are almoſt 
deſerted, while the mecting-houſes are numerous and 
full. 


In fact, therefore, the true intereſt of the church 


of England, in the whole empire, is not great. It 
has 
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has but little hold on the minds of the people ; and 
is ſupported by other means than a cordial appro- 
bation of it, and attachment to it. Her dependance 
is not upon herſelf, but upon the mere will and 
power of the crown, which may change to-morrow, 
It, therefore, certainly does not become her to be 
inſolent. 


In this ſtate of things, alſo, it is certainly the 
beſt policy in the crown to favour toleration, rather 
than perſecution, and to convince every part of the 
empire, divided as the inhabitants of it are with re- 
ſpect to religion, that no difference of his kind will 
have any influence in civil matters. But at preſent, 
this country, which uſed to pride itſelf, and with rea- 
ſon, on its pre- eminence with reſpect to liberty, is far 
behind many other nations of Europe, to ſay nothing 
of America, and diſcovers a diſpoſition to recede, 
rather than to advance, with reſpect to liberty, civil 
or religious. | 


SECTION 
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SECTION X. 


The Concluſion, containing Reflections on the Power of 
Religion in general. 


I SHALL cloſe theſe Reflections with 
ſome relating to religion properly ſo called, as it has 
its ſeat in the mind, and influences the temper and 
conduct ; and with theſe I particularly wiſh to im- 
' preſs my chriſtian readers. Other perſons do not 
need to proceed any farther, as what follows will to 
them be like ſomething in an unknown tongue. 


Having had a religious education, and originally 
a delicate conſtitution, I had from my early years a 
thoughtful and ſerious turn of mind. I have alſo 
ever been particularly attentive to hiſtories of perſe- 
cution, and the ſtate of men's minds in thoſe trying 
circumſtances. This will appear from my publications. 
Several of my printed Diſcourſes relate to this ſubject, 
much of my Church Hiſtory (much more than is uſual 
in works of that extent) is appropriated to narratives 
of that kind, and I made a ſeparate re-publication, 
with a large Preface, of An Account of the Suffering 
of two eminent French Proteſtants, Monſieur Marolles 
and Lewis le Fevre. 


Having myſelf experienced ſomething that may 
be called perſecution, on account of the freedom of 
my 
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my religious principles, in my firſt ſettlement, and 

having ſince that time had much experience in reli- 
gious controverſy, mere reproach, however atrocious, 
never affected me much; much leſs, I believe, than 
it does moſt other perſons ; and of late years, I can 
truly ſay that it is as nearly as poſſible a matter of 

perfect indifference to me, from whatever quarter it 

6 come. Of ſufferings of this kind it is probable 
that few men have ever had a greater ſhare, almoſt 
every poſſible kind of evil having been ſaid of me, 
though falſely. But the reproach of enemies has been 
more than compenſated by the warm approbation 
and attachment of friends, of which alſo I have had 
my full ſhare, enough to encourage any man to per- 
ſevere in well doing, and even to bear any ſufferings 
on that account. 


But though I had read and reflected much on 
the feelings of chriſtians in a ſtate of perſecution, 
and never doubted but that, in ordinary caſes, their 
joys far exceeded their ſorrows, I could not know 
that they did fo to the degree in which I can truly, 

and 1 hope without much vanity (for in this 1 
mean nothing but the inſtruction and encourage- 
ment of my readers) ſay that I have lately found it. 
It is only in trying ſituations that the full force of 
religious principle 1s felt, and that its real energy 
can ſhow itſelf. And firmly believing, from the 
doctrine of philoſophical neceſſity, that the hand of God 
is in all events, that in all caſes men are only his 
inſtruments; that under his ſure guidance all evil 
will terminate in good, and that nothing ſo effec- 
tually 
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tually promotes any good cauſe, by drawing men's 
attention to it, as the perſecution of its advocates, all 
that I have ſuffered, and all that I can ſuffer, has, in 
many ſeaſons of the calmeſt reflections upon it, ap- 
peared as nothing, and leſs than nothing. 


I confider this perſecution (for ſo J ſhall call it, 
though my enemies will, of courſe, conſider it as the 
puniſhment of my evil deeds, and even much leſs 
than I deſerve) let it be carried to what extent it will, 
as a certain prognoſtic of the prevalence of every 
great truth for which I have contended ; and this proſ- 


pect, together with the idea of my being an inſtru- 


ment in the hand of providence of promoting the 
ſpread of important truth, by ſuffering as well as by 
acting, has given me at times ſuch exalted feelings of 
devotion (mixed, as ſentiments of devotion ever will 
be, with the pureſt good-will towards all men, my 
bittereſt enemies not excepted) as I had but an im- 
perfect idea of before. If the future peace of the coun- 
try, and the ſafety of my friends did not require it, 
I would not have a ſingle ſacrifice made to public 


juſtice. Both the inſtigators of the late violences, and 
their blind agents in them, ſhould go without any 


other puniſhment, than what, if they ever come to a 
juſt ſenſe of things, they will ſufficiently inflict upon 
themſelves. 


= 


Admitting that our perſecutors really imagined 
that they were doing right, and promoting the 
cauſe of truth, in their late outrages, yet the feel- 
ings of the man who des an injury, with whatever 

view, 
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view, cannot be without a mixture of malevolence, 
in conſequence of his rejoicing in that injury; a 
ſentiment unworthy of a chriſtian, and by which he 
will feel his mind debaſed. Whereas the ſentiments 
of the pureſt benevolence eaſily mix with thoſe of de- 
votion in the mind of the man who unjuſtly ſuffers 
the injury, and who is ſatisfied that he is promoting 
the cauſe of truth, and conſequently the beſt intereſts 
of mankind, by his ſufferings. When, ſince my late 
diſaſter, I have given ſcope to ſuch refleCtions as 
theſe, I have had ſenſations of joy and exultation 
which I ſhould in vain attempt to deſcribe; and in 
general they have been immediately ſucceeded by the 
moſt lively ſenſe that I ever had of the injury done 


to me. 


What I have ſuffered in my perſon is in a man- 
ner nothing, and with reſpect to all the common 
wants of nature, I have had ſuch reſources in my 
friends, and in thoſe whom I did not before know to 
be my friends, as few perſons in my ſituation could 
have found. But corporeal ſufferings are not thoſe 
which give men the greateſt anguiſh. Mental un- 
eaſineſs is much more dreadful than bodily pain; and 
the deſpondency of ſome friends, the ſufferings to 
which others of them may be expoſed, and the marks 
of prejudice in ſome whom I had not conſidered as 
enemies, have ſometimes given me feelings peculiarly 
unpleaſant. Alſo, the idea of my not being able, at 
my time of life, to replace my papers, library, and 
apparatus ; the interruption of all my purſuits, and 


the uncertainty of my future proſpects, cannot but 
ſome 
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ſome times be painful to me. But notwitliſtanding 
this, when I have attended to the conſiderations 
before mentioned, I have even been able to rejoice 
that I had ſo much to loſe ; ſince without forme ſa- 
crifice of this nature, I ſhould not, in reality, have 
ſuſtained any loſs at all, and conſequently ſhould have 
had nothing to boaſt of. This, I own, is a ſentiment 
that is not of the moſt exalted nature, but J hope 
it is innocent ; and as part of my real feelings, not 
improper to be mentioned, among my other ſources 
of conſolation. | 


So fully am I perſuaded that more good than evil 
will reſult from what has happened to me, that, were 
it in my power, I would not be reſtored to my former 
ſituation. Had the late events not happened, I ſhould, 
of courſe, have wiſhed, and prayed, for continuing 
as I was. For no man, I believe, ever thought him- 
ſelf more happily ſituated than I did. But Providence 
having now declared itſelf, I acquieſce, and even 
rejoice in the deciſion. 


As to the theological works which I had in view, 
one of which was to trace the origin, and aſcertain 
the nature, of Ancient Idolatry, in order to demon- 
ſtrate the value of revelation, another to continue 
my Church Hiſtory to the preſent times; a third to 
publiſh my Notes and Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, 
and a fourth, to complete what I had undertaken of 
the New Tranſlation of the Scriptures, J conclude, 
either that theſe works were not wanted, or that they 
will be better done by other hands. If life, and the 

I | proper 
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proper means, be continued to me, I ſhall refume, 
at leaſt, ſome of them, as well as my philoſophical 
experiments and if not, I ſhall conſole myſelf with 
this verſe of Milton 

They alſo An who only ſtand and wait.“ 


Jam ready and willing to labour, and to the utmoſt 
of my ability, whenever my taſk ſhall be given me. 


hope alſo that I ſhall not be much condemned 
for deriving ſome conſolation from the thought, that 
though my library and apparatus be deſtroyed, I made 
ſome conſiderable uſe of them while I had them, and 
therefore that I have not lived in vain. Of this con- 
ſolation my enemies cannot deprive me ; nor, if my 
life be continued, and my affairs be in any meaſure 
re-eſtabliſhed, will any thing that I have yet ſuffered, 
damp my ardour in freſh purſuits ; and having the 
advantage of years and experience, I may yet live to 
ſerve, not my country in particular, but mankind, 
and the world, of which I am now become more a 
citizen at large. 


As to continuance of life, I was never very 
anxious about it. My writings ſhew that I do not 
conſider death in itſelf as any great evil; and a vio- 
lent death, which is all that men can inflict, is not, 
in general, ſo much to be dreaded as many 7 
Perſecution is not to be courted by any chriſtian. 
Death is never to be fought, but to be avoided , 
and no man can tell how he ſhall behave in any 
very new and trying ſituation, But I truſt that the 

fame 
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{ame principles which have ſupported me hitherto will 
carry me through any trials that may yet remain for 
me. 


I have often amuſed myſelf, and my friends, 
with recounting my ſeveral migrations, which, 
though never of my own fecking, have been more 
numerous than thoſe of any of my acquaintance ; 
when I always ſaid that, having now obtained a 
happier ſituation in all reſpects, than I ever had 
before, I hoped I ſhould never remove any more, 
and that I did not even with to be, in any reſpect, 
happier than I was, in this world. In every change 
of ſituation, I uſed to ſay, the difficulty of my re- 
moving had been increaſed by the accumulation of 
my books and philoſophical inſtruments ; but that, 
at Birmingham, my library and apparatus were be- 
come ſo conſiderable, that it was abſolutely impoſſible 
for me ever to remove to any other place. But now 
I am light enough, and can move with more eaſe 
than ever, ready, at a moment's warning, to go 
wherever it ſhall pleaſe divine providence to call 
me. 


In general, the mind of man ſoon recovers its 
uſual level, whatever it has been; ſcenes of proſ- 
perity or adverſity only making a temporary im- 
preſſion upon it. Since, therefore, I have hitherto 
enjoyed a good ſhare of uniform chearful ſpirits, 
without being ſubject to the extremes of clevaticn 
or depreſſion, 1 have little doubt but that the ſame 

I 2 happy 
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happy ſtate of mind will accompany me through 
whatever may yet remain of life. 


Moreover, the ſame good providence which has 
accompanied me, will, I doubt not, accompany my 
children, who, being educated in good principles, 
will, I truſt, have no leſs ardour of mind than I have 
had in every laudable purſuit that ſhall be within their 
reach, In this caſe I ſhall not be ſorry to have been 
their parent, though they ſhould be expoſed to greater 
ſufferings than J have been called to endure, in an 
equally good cauſe ; and they will not be aſhamed of 
their father, who has ſet them the example of it. 
Laſtly, having acted a worthy and generous part in 
life, in the purſuit of truth and the practice of virtue, 
I ſhall hope to meet them, and my other chriſtian 
ſriends, in a better world, where we ſhall have 
nothing to fear from open violence, any more than 
from ſecret theft. 


—— 
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STRICTURES ON A PAMPHLET 


INTITLED, 
Thoughts on the late Riot at Birmingham. 
{Printed for John Sewell, Cornhill.] 


— — 


SINCE the preceding Appeal was ſent to 
the preſs, there has appeared a pamphlet intitled 
Thoughts on the late Riot at Birmingham, written 
evidently by a high churchman (though in an Adver- 
tiſement prefixed to it, he ſays he has © no party 
views, or intolerant ſpirit”) which abundantly 
juſtifies all that I have advanced concerning perſons 
of that deſcription. It is, in fact, nothing lets than 
a declaration of war againſt all Diſſenters, who ſhall 
preſume to write any thing againſt the eſtabliſhed 
church, threatening us with utter deſtruction. With 
us Writing is turbulence, and ſuch turbulence as will 
authorize open hoſtility of every kind. Such 1s the 
unavoidable inference from the following paſſage, 


p. 52, 


** It is not too late for the Diſſenters to recover 

„ the character of peaceable citizens, which they 
gave loſt by their late political interference. It was 
thought that many of them ſinned againſt the peace 
ol the public through inadvertency, and that they F 
] 3 (0 only L 
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* only wanted ſome inſtructive fact to convince 


them of the tendency of what they were about, 
and to incline them to ſhew themſelves the harm- 
leſs profeſſors of a peaceful religion. Such a fact 
has happened, and the nation 1s waiting to ſee 
what effect it will have on them. If it is ſuch as 
to ſhew that they have erred through want of con- 
ſideration, an act of oblivion is ready to be paſſed 
on all their former miſcondutt. But if the ſame 
reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit is ſtill ſeen working 
among them, ſarewel candour, forbearance, and 
concord, There will be an extinction of all the 
charities that chriſtianity inculcates between the 
diflerent per ſuaſions, and hoſtilities will commence, 
that will probably never end till the one has effect 
ed the deſtruction of the other.“ 


6c 
* 
cc 
CC 
ce 
ce 
cc 
cc 
40 


CC 


What could Dominic himſelf have ſaid more to 
his purpoſe, at the head of his cruſaders ? And what 
have we done more than the perſecuted Albigenſes 
did to provoke this violence ? What have we done 
more than the primitive chriſtians, or than the re- 
formers from popery did, in their time, that is, write 
in defence of our rinclplin, and with a view to this, 
expoie thoſe of our adverſaries, and almoſt univer- 
ſally when they were the e en and we were 
treated in the moſt inſulting manner? For this all 


candour is profefledly abandoned, and deſtruction 
threatened. 


Awength, then, we are come to an iſſue. And 
den with us refiſtance would be in vain, and in 
our 
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our opinion unchriſtian, we rauſt bear all the malice 
of our enemics, or abandon the country. For we 
ſhall never abandon the defence of our principles as 
we have hitherto done, that is, by wryng. 


According to this writer, Diſſenters muſt neither 
write about religion nor politics. As to the im- 
provement of the conſtitution,” he ſays, p. 49, leave 
** 1t to other hands.” This, then, is a thing that we 
have no intereſt in. Conſequently, we are already to 
be conſidered as no better than aliens, which is another 
rcaſon why we ſhould go to fore country, wiere we 
may be treated as citizens. 


Inconſiſtently enough, however, with the declara- 
tion of hoſtility quoted above, this writer ſays, p. 22, 
*© The unitanan Diſſenters are not yet of ſufficient 
** conſequence to give any apprichenſions.” Why 
then all this rage, and buſtle ? Is the Britiſh lion fo 
tormented with a fly ? Have the high church people 
burned our meeting-houſes and dwelling-houſes with 
cvery thing belonging to us, without the excuſe of 
having ſomething to fear from us? What then would 
they do if we gave them real cauſe of ſear ? 


In the opinion of this writer, and all of his 
party, it was I who was the proper cauſe of the riot, 
and of all the miſchief that was occaſioned by it. 
* 'Tis you,” ſays he, p. 16, in his ſarcaſtic way, 
* meek divine, peaczable philoſopher, that did, in 
fact, ſet the populace afloat, and bring it down 
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upon a crouded town, like a deſtructive engine, 
© that threatened general devaſtation. In vain, 
* therefore, you ſeek to ſhift off the blame of this 
event from yourſelf, by endeavouring to fix it on 
others. The country conſiders you as the principal 
cauſe of the miſchief, and the utmoſt that candour 
itſelf can ſay in your behalf is, that perhaps you 
did not intend the conſequences, and are, inde- 
pendent of the loſſes you have ſuſtained, ſincerely 
ſorry that they happened.” 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
&c 


+ C 


From reading this, any ſtranger would naturaity 
conclude, that it was I that raiſed the rioters, and 
headed them, but thar afterwards they turned upon 
myſelf ; and not that they were raiſed and inſtigated 
by my enemies, and that I was their firſt victim. 
On the idea, however, that I was the aggreſſor in 
this buſineſs, and taking it for granted, that I muſt 
ſee it in the ſame light as himſelf, he is ſurprized, 
p. 3, 17, to find nothing of peritence in my Letter 10 
the Inh.witants of Birmingham. But what have I to 
repent of? Is it my writings, in defence of truth and 
liberty ? I am ſo far from repenting, that I glory in 
them, and in the ſame circumflances, I would have 
done the ſame; and while I am capable of writing 
at ail, I ſhall continue to write in the ſame manner, 
as opportunity offers. With reſpect to the riot, if 
[ repent at all, it muſt be for the crimes of others. 
But though I cannot repent of them, I can truly 
fiy | am deeply concerned for them, and deſirous 
that thoſe who are guilty may repent. As things 
are, it is enough for me, as a chriſtian, to forge 
thoſe 
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thoſe who have.offended me, whenever they repent. 
More than this is not required of any man. Let 
thoſe then who have burned my houſe, or have inſti- 
gated others to burn it, do their duty, and J ſhall be 

ready to do mine. | 


This writer himſelf, this-abettor of the burning 
of houſes, libraries, and philoſophical inſtruments, 
as an anſwer to arguments, only pretends to find my 
inſtruments of deſtruction in my writings, ** Cu- 
** riofity,” he ſays, p. 16, would prompt the 
people to read for themſelves” (I only wiſh they 
were diſpoſed to do fo, eſpecially at Birmingham) 
'* where a man that was diftinguiſhed by ſuch ſenti- 
ments” (whatever, then, 1t was that was danger- 
ous about me, they were but ſentiments) was an 
** inhabitant. They opened one of his books, and 
there found that the man who had quietly enjoyed 
the exerciſe of his religion threatened the deſtruc- 
tion of theirs.” But did not ] allow to others the 
fame hberty that I took myſelf; and how did I 
threaten others, cxcept in the ſame mat ner as others 
had threatened me, viz. by writing? 


(e 


cc 
(e 


40 


In the ſame manner, in vindication of the juſtneſs 
of his charge againſt me as the proper author of all 
the miſchief, he ſays, p. 17, © I call the whole nation 
to witns(s.” Now what can the whole nation wit- 
neſs beſides my writings, which are open to them all, 
and which I ſincerely wiſh they would all read?“ 


He likewiſe ſays, p. 17, that this charge againſt me can be 
*« ſubſtantiated by producing the papers of the offender.” If by 
papers 
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That the whole of the turbulence this writer 
aſcribes to me conſiſts in nothing but my writings, 18 
farther evident from his cenſure of my treatment of 
civil eſtabliſhments of chriſtianity in my Letter to Mr. 
Burke, in which, replying to an orator, who had not 
been fparing of his metaphors on the other ſide, I had 
made uſe of ſome which appeared to me to be appli- 


cable on mine, comparing thoſe eſtabliſhments, which 


were unknown in the primitive and founder ages of 
the church, but were introduced in a late and more 
corrupt ſtate, to a fungus, & c. How remote,” ſays 
he, p. 18, ** is this ſrom the language of a peaceabie 
** man.” But, ſurely, it is not more remote from 
peace, than the burning of a houſe is from the anſwer- 
ing of an argument. However, it is evident that, in 
this writer's idea, I cannot write at all, at leaſt to 
any purpoſe, and employ either reaſon or imagination, 
without breaking the peace, and incurring the penal- 
ties annexed to that offence. I ſhonld have been 
Happy, however, If my conduct had been conſidered 
in that light, and my enemies had contented them- 
ſelves with proſecuting me in any legal method for 
breaking the peace. It would have been a curious 
trial, and would not, I preſume, have ended as did 
the riots at Birmingham. 


As 


Zapers be meant maniſcritt papers, found in my library, when the 
rioters plundered it, of which this writer ſecms to have had the 
nſpeCion, let them be produced. TI have a perſect confcientioui- 
nels that there exiſts nothing of my writing, found either there, 
or in any other place, that can furniſh juſt matter of crimination 
gainſt me, though, às was the caſe with the immortal Algernon 
Sydney, papers ſo found thould be admitted as legal evidence. 
t wiil not, however, anſwer for papers that may have been writ- 
ren by others in order to be {ound in my library, any more than 
tor the forged letter that was read to the mob, to inſtigate then 
di do the nuichict, 


* 
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As a farther reaſon why I ſhould not have 
written any thing againſt the church (which, it 
ſeems, does not like to be moleſted) he alleges my 
not being Fit. This pacific divine, and philoſo- 
*« pher,” he ſays, p. 6, meddles with the concerns 
of a ſociety to which he does not belong.” But 
do the clergy govern themſelves by the ſame maxim ? 
Have they never voluntarily attacked the Diſſenters ? 
Did Mr. Madan get himſelf admitted into any of 
our ſocieties before he wrote againſt us? Was not 
he, then, guilty of meddling with the concerns of 
a ſociety to which he did not belong, even more than 
myſelf, as he was the aggreſſor in the controverſy. 
Put the maxim itſelf is abſurd. It becomes every 
man to defend truth, and attack error, wherever he 
finds it. Every man is of the ſociety of mankind, 
and ſhould not ſee his brethren go aſtray, or in any 
reſpect injure themſelves, without endeavouring to 
ſerve them. Did not the primitive chriſtians meddle 
with the aftairs of the heathens, and the Proteſtants 
with thoſe of the Catholics, though they did not 
belong to their ſocieties? And did they not meddle 
with them in the ſame manner in which I have 
meddled with the church of England, viz. by ſpeaking 
and writing: and many of them wrote in a much 
more irritating manner than I have ever done, and 
were univerſally admired for it. 


Diſſenters, however, have juſt cauſe of med- 
dling with the church of England, ſo long as it is 


a national church, and they, as well as the reſt of 
the 
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the community, contribute towards the maintenance 
of it. For every man is concerned to ſee that he has 
the value of that for which he gives his money. 
The Diſſenters are much more a ſociety with which 
the members of the church of England have no bu- 
ſineſs to meddle, as they do not contribute to the 
ſupport of our worſhip. According to this writer, 


Diſſenters have nothing to do with either the church 


or the fate, but muſt be paſſive lookers on in every 
thing; patiently bearing every burden that is laid 
upon them. | 


From the whole of this performance, which, 
whether coming from any authority or not, evidently 
ſpeaks the language of all the high church party, it 
is evident that we are to receive blows for words, 
and fire and ſword for argument. Let them then 
go to their purpoſe, and proceed as they have begun, 
viz. to burn our houſes and meeting-houſes, and 
ourſelves too, if they can find us in them; for that 
was their intention at Birmingham. We alſo ſhall 
defend ourſelves as we have hitherto done, i. e. with 
more writing, and more arguments. All men, and 
all animals, naturally have recourſe to ſuch weapons 
as they find themſelves furniſhed with, and are moſt 
expert in the uſe of; and inſignificant as ours may 


appear, in compariſon with theirs, they will be found 


more effectual. We will ſay as the noble Florentine 
faid to the French king and his officers; ** Do you 
bound your trumpets, and we will ring our bells.“ 


This 
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This writer ſays, p. 12, that © as a philoſopher 
know ſomething of human nature, and how 
*© irritable men are on the ſubject of their national 
** religion;” and p. 51, that my political animad- 
verſions did not act merely on the underſtandings 
of men, but that they took hold of their paſ- 
„ ſions.” This, inded, we have found to our 
coſt. But it is hkewiſe well known that paſhon 
predominates moſt where there is the greateſt de- 
ficiency of reaſon. The primitive chriſtians alſo, and 
the firſt Proteſtants, found that their adverſaries had 
paſhons, which they were always ready to oppoſe to 
the dictates of reaſon; and that, having as little to 
ſay for themſelves, they were as irritable as the 
high church party at Birmingham. But this cir- 
cumſtance was no ſufficient motive with the pri- 


mitive chriſtians, or the Proteſtants, for ſilence, 


nor will it be any with us; and if this writer, or 
his friends, imagine that the riots in Birmingham 
will filence us, and produce no writing, he will be 
greatly miſtaken indeed. I foreſee a deluge of 
pamphlets on the occaſion, and if he had wiſhed 
that there ſhould be no writing on our ſide, he ſhould 
not have publiſhed on his. 


If this writer be ſurprized at finding nothing 
penitential. in my Letter .to the Inhabitants of Bir- 


mingham, others will be as much ſurprized on 


finding nothing of commiſſeration in his pamphlet, 
except for the wretches whom he expected would 


be executed for what they did in the buſineſs, Of 
thts 
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this he has drawn an affecting picture indeed, as of 
the ſufferings of ſo many martyrs to the church, 
and to religion. This riot,” he ſays. p. 3, will 
pe followed with the ſacrifice of many lives on 
the altar of public juſtice. Diſconſolate women 
are ſoon to take the laſt embrace of their huſ- 
bands, children to ſhriek at the ſight of their fa- 
** thers ſuſpended before their own doors, and heart- 
broken parents to follow their ſons to the fatal 
tree, ſome of whom, had they not been put in 
motion by the ferment his writings have contri- 
** bated to raiſe, had never diſturbed the peace of 
** ſociety. Had there been any ſympathy in the 
heart that dictated the Letter, on the events that 
© muſt draw ſuch calamities after them, there had 
* ſurely been one line expreſſive of ſuch a ſenſation. 
Let the reader find it, if he can.” And let the 
reader look through this whole pamphlet, and 
find, if he can, any thing like ſuch a fellow-feeling 
for the innocent ſufferers, that he here expreſſes for 
the wicked authors of their ſufferings. In a Note 
however, on this paſſage (which I ſuppoſe he 
thought too eloquently written to be loſt) the author 
is happy „to find that his ideas were not fully juſti- 
** fied by the iſſue of the late afſizes held at War- 
* wick.” Indeed, the incomparable behaviour of 
the magiſtrates and of the jury, and the proper re- 
preſentations made to the king, have happily ſaved 
this writer and his friends much of the pain which 
they expected from the cruel and unmerited ſuffer- 
ings of their fellow churchmen. Had our ſufferings 

been 
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been ten times greater than they have been, ſo much 
greater would have been their pious exultation over 


us. 


I do not undertake to animadvert upon every 
thing that deſerves animadverſion in this pamphlet, 
but I cannot conclude theſe ſtrictures without obſerv- 
ing that, as a compliment to the church of England, 
againſt which Diſſenters muſt not write, the author 
ſays, p. 11, © lays it any reſtraint on the ſpirit of 
** enquiry, and how then is it hoſtile to the cleareſt 
truth?“ Is then ſubſcription to the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles, at an age in which it is impoſſible for perſons to 
have ſtudied them, no reſtraint on the ſpirit of en- 
quiry ; and is not every reſtraint on the ſpirit of en- 
quiry neceſſarily hoſtile to truth? But no man can ſee 
the darkeſt ſpot on his own forehead. Otherwiſe this 
writer could not but have been ſenſible of this, and 
many other moſt glaring abſurdities in his publi- 


cation. 
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Copy off a Hand-bill privately circulated in Birming- 
ham, a few Days before the Riots. 


MY COUNTRYMEN, 


TI E ſecond year of Gallic liberty is nearly 
expired. At the commencement of the third, on the 14th 
of this month, it is devoutly to be wiſhed, that every ene- 
my to civil and religious deſpotiſm would give his ſanQion 
to the majeſtic common cauſe, by a public celebration of the 
anniverſary, Remember that on the 14th of July the Baſs 
tile, that © High Altar and Caſtle of Deſpotiſm” fell. Re- 
member the enthuſiaſm peculiar to the cauſe of Liberty, 
with which it was attacked. Remember that generous 
humanity that taught the oppreſſed, groaning under the 
weight of inſulted rights, to ſave the lives of oppreſſors! 
Extinguiſh the mean prejudices of nations; and let your 
numbers be collected, and ſent as a free- will offering to the 
National Aſſembly. 

But is it poſſible to forget that your own Parliament is 
venal? Your Miniſter hypocritical ? Your Clergy legal 


oppretiors! ? The retgning Family extravagant? The Crown 
K of 
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of a certain great Perſonage becoming every day too 
weighty for the head that wears it? Too weighty for the 
people who gave it ? Your taxes partial and exceſſive? Your 
repreſentation a cruel in/ult upon the ſacred rights of pro- 
perty, religion, and freedom? 

But on the 14th of this month, prove to the political ſy- 
cophants of the day, that You reverence the Olive Branch ; 
that You will ſacrifice to public tranquillity, till the majo- 
rity hall exclaim, The Prece of Slavery is worſe tlian the ar 
of Freedom. Of that moment let Tyrants beware. 


e IL. 


My Letter to the Inhabitants of Birmingham. 


My late Townſmen and Ne1ghbours, | 
AFTER living with you eleven years, in which 
ou had uniform experience of my peaceful behaviour, in 
my attention to the quiet duties of my profeſſion, and thoſe 
of philoſophy, I was far from expecting the injuries which 
T and my friends have lately received from you. But you 
have been miſled. By hcaring the Diſſenters, and particu- 
larly the Unitarian Diſſenters, continually railed at, as ene- 
mics to the preſent government, in church and ſtate, you 
have been led to conſider any injury done to us as a meri- 
torious thing; and not having been better informed, the 
means were not attended to. When the «je was right, 
vou thought the means could not be wrong. By the diſ- 
courſes of your teachers, and the exclamations of your 
ſuperiors 1n general, drinking confuſion and damnation to 
us (which is well known to have been their frequent prac- 
tice) your bigotry has been excited to the higheſt pitch, and 
nothing having been ſaid to you to moderate your paſſions, 
but every thing to inflame them; hence, without any con- 
ſideration 
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ſieleration on your part, or on theirs, who ought to have 
known, and taught you better, you were prepared for every 
ſpecies of outrage; thinking that whatever you could do 


to ſpite and injure us, was for the ſupport of government, 


and eſpecially the church. In deftroying us, you have bee: 
led to think, you did God and your country the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial ſervice. 

Happily, the minds of Fngliſhmen have an horror of 
zurder, and therefore you did not, [ hope, think of 74 ; 
though, by your clamorous demanding of me at the Hotel, 
it is probable, that at that time, ſome of you intended me 
ſome perſonal injury. Rut what is the value of life, whe: 


every thing is done to make it wretched? In many cafes, 


there would be greater mercy in diſpatching the inhabitants, 
than in burning their houſes. However, I nne prefer 
what I feel from ths ſpoiling of my gods, to the diſpoſition of 
thoſe who have miſſed yu. 

You have deſtroy cd the moſt truly valuable and uſeful 
2pparatus of philoſophical inftruments, that perhaps any 
individual, in this or any other country, was ever poſſc e 
of; in my uſe of which I annually ſpent large fums, with 
no pecuniary view whatever, but only in the advancemeut 
of ſcience, for the benefit of my country, and of mankin i 
You have deſtroyed a library correſpondin: tat 2ppa- 
ratus, which no money can re-purchaſe, cxecp! in 4 ing 
courſe of time. But 9 I feel far more, you nave a- 
ſtroyed manuſcrigts, which have been the reſult o, the labo- 
rious ſtudy of many years, and which I ſhall n-v-r be ab! 

10 re- compoſe; and this has been done to ene who never 
cid, or imagine you any harm. 

I know nothing more of the Aarnd-Zi/!, vl! is fa 0 
have enraged you ſo much, than any. pt {vs a: 45 1 
difipprove of it as much; though it has bern na 

zRenfble handle of doing inſirzitely more MCL chan ay 


SHS 


thing of that nature could p<ilibly bave done. In the etc 
bration of the French Revolution, at which I did not 
tend, the company aſſembled on the occaſion, Guly expre nd 
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their joy in the emancipation of a neighbouring nation iron 
tyranny, without intimating a defire of any thing more than 
ſuch an improvement of our dn conſtitution, as all ſober 
citizens, of every perſuaſion, have long wiſned for. And 
though, in anſwer to the groſs and unprovoked calumnies 
of Mr. Madan, and others, I publicly vindicated my prin- 
ciplcs as a Diſſenter, it was only with plain and ſober argu- 
ment, and with perfect good humour. We are better in- 
ſtructed in the mild and forbearing ſpirit of chriſtianity, 
than ever to think of having recourſe to violence; and can 
you think ſuch a conduct as yours any recommendation of 
your religious principals in preference to ours? 

You are ſtill more miſtaken, if you imagine that this 
conduct of yours has any tendency to ſerve your cauſe, or 
to prejudice ours. It is nothing but reaſen and argument that 
can ever ſupport any ſyſtem of religion. Anſwer our ar- 
guments, and your buſineſs is done; but your having re- 
courſe to violence, is only a proof that you have nothing 
better to produce. Should you deſtroy myſelf as well as 
my houſe, library, and apparatus, ten more perſons, of equal 
or ſupcrior ſpirit and ability, would inſtantly riſe up. If 
thoſe ten were deſtroyed, an hundred would appear; and 
believe me, that the church of England, which you now 
think you are ſupporting, has received a greater blow by 
this conduct of yours, than J and all my friends have ever 
aimed at it. 

Beſides, to abuſe thoſe who have no power of making 
reſiſtance, is equally cowardly and brutal, peculiarly un- 
worthy of Engliſhmen, to ſay nothing of chriſtianity, which 
teaches us to do as we would be done by. In this buſineſs 
we are the ſheep, and you the wolves. We will preſerve 
our character, and hope you will change yours. At all 
events, we return you bleſſings ſor curſes; and pray that 
au may ſoon return to that induſtry, and thoſe ſober man- 
nere, for which the inhabitants of Birmingham were for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed. 

Jam your ſincere well-wiſher, 


Iendn, Til 19, 1791 J. PRIESTLEY. 


' III. 


An Accomm: oj the Origin 1 the Riets in Birmiuglum, 
from a Newſpaper ca ed THE Times. 


Tueſday, July 19, 1791. 


BY every account which has arrived from Birming- 
ham, and from authenticated facts in corroboration of what 
we have already aſſerted, it is an indiſputable truth, that the 
motives which occaſioned the havoc already made among 
the Diſſenters at Birmingham, and which is ſtill in continu- 
ance, ſolely fprung from the loyalty of the people, and the 
utter abhorrence in which the principles of a republican 
ſyſtem of government arg held by the public at large. 

The public were determined before they proceeded to 


violence, to have ſome further proof of the intention of 


thoſe commemoration men. The hand-bill might be a 
forgery,—or might be an inſidious ſcheme to raiſe a mo 
for the purpoſe of plunder ;—they therefore waited until 
they heard what was ſaid at table—how the political com- 
plexion of the company would manifeſt itſelt, —and whether 
any thing more than a mere ſcene of commemoration con- 
viviality was intended. 

They had indeed their ſuſpicions, and thoſe ſuſpicions, 
after the firſt courſe were realiſed, by the following toaſt 
being drank ;— 


6 DESTRUCTION TO THE PRESENT GOVERNVEN Tran \, ND 
THE KING 5 EFAD UPON A CHARGER:! 


The inhabitants, and they were almoſt to a man re- 
ſpectable houſekeepers and manufacturers, who waited out- 
ſide the Hotel to watch the motions of the Revolutioniſts 
within, no ſooner had this treaſonable toaſt been made known 
to them, than LoraLiTY ſwift as lightning ſhot through 
their minds, and a kind of electrical patriotiſm animated 
them to inſtant vengeance. They ruſhed into this n- 
venticle of tre2ſon, and before the ſecond courſe was yell 
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land upon the table, broke the didnt and glaſſes, pelicd 
and inſulted thoſe modern reformers, and obliged them to 
dek for ſafety in immediate flight. 

An inflammatory bill in Door Prieſtley's hand-writing 
was found among his papers, and has been tranſmitted to 
the Secretary of State... The Doctor is at Kidderminſter, 
to which place it is ſaid the populace mean to follow him. 
lis doctrines, they avow, were meant to ſubvert the Con- 
ſütution. 

Mr. Parker, a very eminent attorney, is the perſon who 
ſent up the inflammatory and treaſonable paper found in 
Prieſtley's houſe, and in the Doctor's own hand, which 1t 
is thought is a full ground for proſecution. 


NIV. 


Adr. Ri. ſſall's Letter to the Editor of the Morning 
| Chronicle. 


EIR 

BEING in London, and ſeeing in The Times of 
veſterday the moſt atrocious calumny that was ever lazd 
beſore the public, I feel it my duty immediately to contradict 
it in the moſt pointed terms. I do therefore declare, that 
the narrative of the Birmingham Conſtitutional, Dinner is 
materially untrue ; and that the account given of the / 
T caſ?, in The Times, is a moſt flagrant falſchood. It was, 
The King and Conſlitution. 

The Meeting broke up without the leaſt riot or diſ- 
turbance.— That the public may judge whether the pro- 
ceedings of the day, and the Toaſts, were or were not 
reprehenſible, the following true narrative is now pro- 
daced, the authenticity and truth of which Iwill vouch 
lor. 


9 
1110 
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The proceedings of the day were preceded by an adver- 
tiſement in the Birmingham Chronicle, publiſhed that morn- 
ing, of which the following is a copy: 


Birmingham Commemoration of the French Revolution. 


Several Hand-bills having been cireulated in.the "Town, which 
cen only be intended to create diſtruſt concerning the intention of 
the Meeting, to diſturb its harmony, and inflame the minds of the 
pcopic ; the Gentlemen who propoſed ir, think it necefiary to de- 
are ther entire diſapprobation of ali fuch Hand-bills, and their 
1znorance oi the authors,—Seniivle themlelves of the advantages 
ot a free Government, they rejoice in the extenſion of liberty to 
their neighbours, at the ſame time avowing, in the moſt explicit 
manner, their firm attachment to the Conttitution of their own 
Country, as veſted in the Three Eſtates of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons : Surely no free-born Engli/hman can refrain from exulting in 
this addition to the general mals of human happineſs. It is the 
cauſe of Humanity, it is the cauſe of the people. 


Birmingham, July 13, 1791. 


In the morning, however, after this was publiſhed, 
many rumours of the probability of a riot were brought to 
the friends of the Meeting; and as there was too much rea- 
ſon to think that means had been uſed to promote one, they 
determined to poſtpone the intended Dinner, and accordingly 
agreed to put it off, and prepared a hand- bill for that purpoſe, 
of which the following is a copy: 


Intended Cammemceration of the French Revolution. 

The Fricnds of the iatended Feſtivity, finding that their views 
and intention, in conſequence of being milconceived by ſome, and 
miſrepreſented by others, have created an alarm in the minds of 
the majority of the town, and it is thought, endangered 1ts tran- 
quillity, inform their neighbours that they value the peace of the 
town far beyond the gratiication of a Feſtival, and therefore have 
determined to give up their intentions of dining at the Hotel upon 
this occafian ; and they very gladly improve this renewed oppor- 
tunity of declaring that they are to this hour entirely 1gnorant of 
the Author, Printer, or Publither, of the inflammatory Hand-bill 
circulatcd on Monday. 


This was ſent to the Printer; but before he had com- 
poſed it, Mr. Dadley, the Maſter of the Hotel, attcaded, 
in 
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in conſequence of having the Dinner countermanded ; and 
repreſented, that he was ſure there was no danger of any tu- 
mult, and recommended that the Dinner might be had as 
was intended; only propoſing, that the gentlemen ſhould 
take care to break up early, and then all danger would be 
avoided. This meaſure was then adopted, and orders given 
to the Printer to ſuppreſs the hand-bill. Accordingly there 
was a meeting of eighty-one gentlemen, inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood, at the Great Room in the Hotel, 
where they dincd and paſſed the afternoon with that ſocial, 
temperate, and benevolent feſtivity, which the conſideration 
of the great event, which has diffuſed liberty and happineſs 
among a large portion of the human race, inſpired. 

The following Toaſts were drunk, and were agreeably 


intermixed with ſongs, compoſed and ſung by ſome of the 
company : a I 


1. The King and Conſtitution. | 

2. The National Aﬀembly and Patriots of France, whoſe virtue 
and wiſdom have raiſed twenty-ſix millions from the mean condition 
of ſubjects of deſpotiſm, to the dignity and happineſs of freemen. 

3. The Majeſty of the People. 

4. May the New Conſtitution of France be rendered perfect 
and perpetual. 

5. May Great Britain, Ireland, and France, unite in perpetual 
friendihip, and may their only rivalihip be the extenſion of Peace 
and Liberty, Wiſdom and Virtue. | 


6. The Rights of Man. May all nations have the wiſdom to 
underſtand, and the courage to aſſert and defend them. 

7. The true Friends of the Conſtitution of this Countrv, who 
with to preſerve its ſpirit, by correcting its abuſes. 

8. May the People of England never ceaſe to remonſtrate, til 
their Parliament becomes a true National Repreſentation. 

9. The Prince of Wales. 

10. The United States of America. May they for ever enjoy 
the Liherty which they have ſo honourably acquired. 

11. May the late Revolution in Poland prove the harbirger of « 
more perfect ſyſtem of Liberty extending to that great Kingdom. 

12. May the Nations of Europe become ſo enlightened as never 


more to be deluged into tayage wars, by the med ambition of their 
rulers. 


13. May 
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13. May the ſword be never unſheathed, but for the defence 


and liberty of our country, and then, may every man caſt away 


the ſcabbard, until the people are ſafe and free. 
14. To the glorious memory of Hampden and Sydney, and 


other heroes of all ages and nations, who have fought and bled 


for liberty. 

15. To the memory of Dr. Price, and of all thoſe illuſtrious ſages 
who have enlightened mankind on the true principles of civil ſo- 
ciety. 

16. Peace and good-will to all mankind. 

17. Proſperity to the town of Birmingham. 


18. A happy Meeting to all the Friends of Liberty on the 
14th of July, 1792. | 


It is but juſtice to the liberality and public ſpirit of an 
ingenious Artiſt of this town to mention, that he decorated 
the room upon this occaſion with three elegant emblematic 
pieces of ſculpture, mixed with painting, in a new ſtile of 
compoſition. 'The central piece was a finely executed me- 
dallion of his majeſty, encircled with a glory, on each fide 
of which was an alabaſter obeliſk ; the one exhibiting Gallic 
liberty breaking the bands of depotiſm, and the other repre- 
tenting Britiſh liberty in its preſent enjoyment. | 

A truly reſpectable gentleman, a member of the church 
of England, was chairman—others of that profeſſion were 
of the company, nor was a ſingle ſentiment uttered, or, I 
believe, conceived, that would hurt the feelings of any one 
triend to liberty and good government, under the happy 
conſtitution we are bleſſed with in this kingdom.—I aver 
this to be a true and juſt repreſentation of the proceeding 
which have been ſo ſcandalouſly miſrepreſented in the Pape: 
above-mentioned; and am, 


Sir, 
London, July 20, Your obedient ſervant, 


1791. WILLIAM RUSSELL; 


2 
a 
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Mr. Keir's Letter to the Printer of the Birnungbant 
and Stafford Chronicle. 


MR. PRIN TTR, 

AS I find that many groſs falſhoods have been 
circulated through the country, in order to inflame the 
minds of the people concerning the meeting held laſt 
Thurſday, to commemorate the French Revolution, I 
will beg leave to ſtate what I myſelf have had occaſion 
to know reſpecting that ſubject, - Some gentlemen in 
Birmingham had propoſed by an advertiſement in the 
newſpapers, to hold a meeting of the friends of liberty 
and of mankind, at the Hotel, to commemorate the French 
Revolution, in the ſame manner as was done in London, 
and many other parts in the kingdom. Two days before 
the time appointed for this meeting, a very reſpectable 
gentleman called on me, and ſaid he came to tell me, 
that it was the general wiſh of thoſe who intended to 
meet, that I ſhould be their chairman on the occaſion. 
I accepted the compliment, and promiſed to come to 
Birmingham to attend, never conceiving that a peaceable 
meeting, for the purpoſe of rejoicing that twenty-ſ1x 
millions of our fellow-creatures were reſcued from deſ- 
potiſm, and made as free and happy as we Britons are, 
could be miſinterpreted as being offenſive to a govern- 
ment, whoſe greateſt boaſt is liberty, or to any who pro- 
feſs the chriſtian religion, which orders us to love our 
neighbours as curſelves.— We accordingly met and dined 
with the greateit peace and harmony, and after drinking 
ſome toaſts, expreſſive in the firſt place of our loyalty to 
our own Ning and Con//itution ; and in the ſecond place, of 
our joy at the happineſs which the French have acquired 
by their new Conilitution, we diſſolved the meeting 
entirely, in the greateſt order, between five and ſix in the 

evening. 
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evening, and quitted the Hotel, every man retiring ſepa- 
rately to his home, or to his private affairs. I returned 
to my houſe in the country, nor knew of the diſturbances 
till next day. The meeting in London was conducted with 
the ſame dccorum, nor has there been an inſtance, as far 
as I know, in the many ſimilar meetings throughout Eng- 
jand, of the ſmalleſt irregularity attempted by them. Now, 
Mr. Printer, as actions are the beſt interpreters of men's 
intentions, it is evident that the malicious inſinuations, that 
theſe meetings were intended to diſturb the peace and go- 
vernment of the country, have been by the event proves 
to be falſe and groundleſs, 

I have lately heard that it is reported that we drank 
diſloyal and ſeditious toaſts. Now the very firſt toaſt that 
was given was, T he King and the Conſlitutimm, I do not know 
any words in the Engliſh language expreſſive of greater 
loyalty; and one of the laſt was, Peace and goodwill to all 
mankind, which cannot eaſily be interpreted to excite people 
to tumult, TI ſhall hereafter publiſh a liſt of all the toaſts, 
which were altogether 1 in the ſame ſpirit of loyalty, peace, 
and charity. 

A ſecond report is, that Juſtice Carleſs was inſulted and 
turned out of the room. The fact is, that Juſtice Carleſs 
never was in the room, and therefore it is not eaſy to conceive 
how he could be turned out. I will add, that IJ have not the 
ſmalleſt doubt, that if that gentleman had come, he would 
have been received with due reſpect. 

A third falſe report was, that a ſeditious hand-bill had 
been diftributed by the members of the meeting, on ſome 
preceding day. A ſeditious and truly infamous hand-hill 
had been diſtributed, it is true, but by whom: written or 
diſtributed is not known. It is heartily to be wWiſized that 
the perſons concerned may be difcovered, and puniſhed 
according to law. As ſoon as the gentlemen of Birming- 
ham, who had concerted the Commemoration Mecting 
ſaw this hand- bill, they perceived that the effect, and per- 
haps the intention of it, was to inflame the mob againſt 

| them, 
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them, and they immediately publiſhed in the Thurſday's 
newſpaper, an advertiſement declaring their diſavowel of 
this hand-bill, and their own loyal attachment to the King, 
Lords, and Commons. They alſo ſent hand-bills with copies 
of this advertiſement all over Birmingham. It was not 
poſſible for them to do any thing more effeQtual to prevent 
any bad effects from this ſeditious paper, or to reſcue them- 
ſelves from the calumny of their being the authors of it. 

The laſt falſe report that I have heard relative to that 
meeting is concerning Dr. Prie ſtley's behaviour there. To 
this I ſuppoſe it will be ſufficient to anſwer, that Dr. Prieſtley 
was not preſent. 

Theſe are all the reports which I have heard, but 1 
doubt not there may be many others, of the truth of 
which every man of common ſenſe will judge from what 
J have ſaid of thoſe which have come to my knowledge. 
Nevertheleſs, theſe falſe reports are all the pretences for 
the late horrible riots ; but the event ſhews that they 
were only pretences, and that the Diſſenters were the true 
object of the fury of the mob, as many of thoſe gentlemen 
who have ſuffered from the riots were not preſent. For 
the buſinefs of the Commemoration meetings had nothing 
to do with religious diſtinctions, and were in other parts 
compoſed of churchmen, catholics, and diſſenters. It is 
true, that in Birmingham, the majority were Diſſenters; 
but it is evident that they did not with it to be diſtinguiſhed 
as a party meeting, when they did me the honour to chuſe 
me as their chairman, who, it was evident, muſt have can- 
formed, in order to qualify myſelf for the commiſſions 
which I have held in the army, to all the formalitics pre- 
ſcribed by the Teſt Act, and who never was preſent in a 
diſſenting mecting above once or twice in England; al- 
though 1 have the greateſt regard for the diſſenting in- 
dividuals whom I know, among whom are ſeveral of the 

late unfortunate victims, men as peaceable, reſpectable, and 
loyal as any in the kingdom. But as the ſubject of the 
commemoration 
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commemoration meeting was quite unknown to the igno- 
rant part of the people, it gave an opportunity of raiſing 
any lies that were neceſſary to inflame the mob to execute 
their horrid purpoſes. But that the proceedings of the 
meeting were innocent, peaceable, and honourable, and alſo 
tree from every ſubje& relative to religious parties, I ſo- 
lemnly affirm. I am, Mr. Printer, 
Your's, &Cc. 


TAMES KEIR. 


Meſt Bromwich, July 20, 1791. 


' VI. 


Copy of a Letter io me, printed in a column oppoſite ts 
my own Letter to the Inhabitants of Birmingham, and 
thrown into many bouſes in London with the title of 
SZLF-MURDER, OR THE DOCTOR TRIED AY 
CONVICTED BY HIS OWN EVIDENCE. 


SIR | 
" YOU have appealcd to the public in vindication 


of your conduct, and lamented your loſſes with the feel- 
ings of a man; they are great, becauſe in one reſpect irre- 
parable. 

But whilſt L join with the public in regretting the de- 
ſtruction of your philoſophical property, it pains me to 
aver that you have not proved your political innocence. 

You and your friends have been charged as enemies to 
the preſent ſyſtem of government : let us examine how you 
attempt to diſprove that aſſertion. 

You ſay, that your friends met to expreſs their joy at the 
French Revolution, and to intimate a deſire that an improve- 
ment ſhould take place in our conſtitution. 


Does 


\ 
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Does the inference to be drawn from this, prove yot!; 
2nd thoſe of your perſuaſion, to be friends to the preſent 
eſtabliſhed government ?—Surely not. 

By celebrating the French Revolution, you give your 
ſanction to the ſyſtem adopted in that country. If you did 
not ſanction, you would not celebrate; and by defiring an 
improvement, at the ſame moment, in the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, you declare yourſelf inimical to our government in 
its preſent form. He who is inimical to any matter, can- 
not be a friend; and the oppoſite to that character is, of 
courſe, an enemy. Your letter has afforded me theſe pre- 
miſes, and the concluſion is fairly drawn, from that which is 
fully eſtabliſhed. 

[t is not your religious, but your political ſentiments 
which are thought dangerous to the ſtate. The Preſbyte- 
rians certainly approve the conduct of that uſurped autho- 
rity which decollated the unhappy CHARLES. Our con- 
ſtitution conſiders that bloody act of common-wealth ty- 
ranny, to be a martyrdom. The difference in political 
ſentiments on this great point, can therefore never be re- 
conciled. It is as oppoſite as monarchy and republicaniſm 
can make it. Were I toaſk you, if the doctrine laid down 
by Mr. Paine in his Rigs of Men, coincided with your 
principles ?---you wouid certainly fay that ““ it does.” You 
cannot ſucceſsfully controvert that aſſertion. 

Now, Sir, this publication of Mr. Paine's is a groſs li- 
bel upon the ſpirit and letter of the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
as it is received into your community as a political truth, 
and that in approving ſuch doctrine, you and your friends 
cannot diſapprove the French Revolution, I with to know 
what fort of amendment you would make to the Britiſh go- 
vernment. | 

You have made a diſlinQion in your letter, between the 
conſtitutional ſubjects of Great Britain and your ſect. 
Lou divide them by faying, “ our cauſe,“ and, “ your 
* cauſe,” The conſtitutional ſubjects? chſe, is the pre- 
ent government in church and ftatc,---your cauſe mutt 

Le 
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be the oppoſite to that ;—and therefore it is ſome other 
kind of government in church and ſtate ; and though you 
have not directly ſaid that you ever attacked the ſtate, you 
fairly acknowledge to have given our church a BLOW: — 
Your words arc, * The church of England, which you 
„ now think you are ſupporting, has reccived a greater 
e blow by this conduct, than I and all my friends have ever 
aimed at it.” This is a direct avowal that you and your 
friends have aimed a blow at our religious rights. 

Do you call this pracead/y following your ſtudies as a 
miniſter of the goſpel and a philoſopher ?=No, Mr. 
Prieſtly, it is ſuch. kind of turbulent conduct that has 
brought you and your friends into the preſent fituation. 

Had you, Sir, and thofe of your perſuaſion, quietly at- 
tended the duties of your reſpective ſtations, and left the 


Proteſtant church and the Britiſh government to the care 


of thoſe who are appointed by the conſtitution, as Repre- 
ſentatives of the pcople, to guard and. protect them; you 
might have enjoyed that eaſe, happineſs and peace which 
every good ſubject. is entitled to expect from the excellence 
of our laws, and the honour and integrity of thoſe men 
who compoſe the three branches of the legiſlature. 


July 20, 1791. JOHN CEURCHMAN. 


— 


VII. 


Copy of a Hand-bill diſtributed in London the day 
ier J arrived there. | 

DR. PRIESTLY is a damned raſcal, an enemy 
both to the religious and political conſtitution of this 
country, a fellow of a treaſonable mind, conſequently a bad 
chriſtian : for it is not only the duty, but the glorious 
ambition of every good ghriftian, to fear God and lunar the 
Hing. 


4 
4 
1 
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Copies of two Hand-bills diſtributed among the 
| Rioters. 

| Birmingham, July 16, 1791. 
Friends and Fellow Countrymen, 

IT is earneſtly requeſted that every true friend 
to the Church of England, and to the laws of his country, 
will reflect how much a continuance of the preſent proceed- 
ings muſt injure that Church and that King they are intended 
to ſupport ; and how highly unlawful it is to deſtroy the 
rights and property of any of our neighbours. And all 
true friends to the town and trade of Birmingham, in parti- 
cular, are intreated to forbear immediately from all riotous 
and violent proceedings; diſperſing and returning peaceably 
to their trades and callings, as the only way to do credit 
to themſelves and their cauſe, and to promote the peace, hap- 
pineſs, and proſperity of this great and flouriſhing town. 


„1440 75 


Birmingham, Sunday, july 17, 1 791. 


Important Information to the Friends of Church 
and King. 


Friends and Fellow Churchmen, 

BEING convinced you are unacquainted, that 
the great loſſes which are ſuſtained by your burning and 
deſtroying of the houſes of ſo many individuals, will even- 
tually fall upon the «county at large, and not upon the 
perſons to whom they belonged, we feel it our duty to 
inform you, that the damages already done, upon the 
beſt computation that can be made, will amount to upwards 
of One Hundred Tlanſand Pounds; the whole of which 

enormous 
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enormous ſum will be charged upon the reſpective pariſhes, 
and paid out of the rates. We, therefore, as your ende, 
conjure you immediately to deſiſt from the deſtruction of 
any more houſes ;, otherwiſe the very proceedings of your zeal 
for ſhewing your attachment to the CnhuRcH and Kixs, 
will inevitably be the means of moſt ſeriouſly injuring in- 
numerable families, who are hearty ſupporters of Govern- 
ment, and bring on an addition of taxes, which, yaurferves, 
and the reſt of the Friends of the Church, will for years feel a 
Very grievous burthen. 

This we aſſure you was the caſe in London, when there 
were ſo many houſes and public buildings burnt and de- 
ſtroyed in the year 1780, and you may rely upon it, will be 
the caſe on the preſent occaſion. And we mult obſerve to 
you, that any further violent proceedings will more offend 
your King and Country than ſerve the cauſe of Him and 
the Church. 

Fellow Churchmen, as you love your King, regard his 


laws, and reſtore peace. 
God SAVE THE KING. 


Aylesford FJ. Carleſs 

Z. Finch B. Spencer 
Robert L.awley H. Greſ. Lewis 
Robert Lawley, un. Charles Curtis 
N. Moland Spencer Madan 
HH. Digby Edward Palmer 
Eaward Carver V. Villers 


bn Brocke IE. 1. Maſur 
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N'IX. 
TO THE KING's MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


The humble Addreſs of the High Bailiff, Clergy, and other prin- 
725 Inhabitants ol the Town and Neighbourhood of Birming- 
411 
May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

« WE, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
ubjeRts, the High Bailiff, Clergy, and other principal in- 
Eabitants of the town and neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
deeply ſenſible of your Majeſty's paternal care of all your 

ub ubjetts, beg leave moſt humbly to approach your royal! 
be „ ith hearts full of gratitude for the recent inſtance 
of that care which your Majeſty gracioufly condeſcended to 
atrord us during the late riots in this place, by commanding 
ſuch particular attention to be paid to our ſecurity, and di- 
rocting ſuch ample relief for our neceſſities. 

* rejoicing alſo in every opportunity of teſtifying our 
loyalty to the beſt of ſovercigns, and our firm attachment 
to that noble fabric the conſtitution of this country, the envy 
of all other nations, as it is the glory of our own ; We can- 
not neglect this occaſion of pledging ourſelves to ſupport 
vour Majeſty's illaſtrious houſe, and to defend that happy 
conftitution, both in church and ſtate, againſt every attempt 
at innovation, at the riſk of every thing dear to us.” 


N' X. 
The Addreſs of the Diſſenters t9 | the þ Fug. 
*+* Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


« WE, your Majeſty's loyal and dutifal ſubjecta, 
the Proteſtant Difienters in the town of Birmingham, beg 
leave to approach your Majeſty in a moment of ſerious af- 
fliction and concern, ariſing not only from our recent ag- 
gravated ſufferings, but from our painful apprehenſions leſt 
the calumnics of our enemies ſhould influence your royal 
mind, and inſinuate ſuſpicions 25 our loyalty and affſection. 

Aſſured 
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Aſſured not of our innocence alone, but of our unalter- 
able attachment to your auguſt perſon, and to the ſucceſſion 
of your Royal Houſe, we reſpectfully claim your Majeſty's 
continued protection and favour, and beg leave moſt earn- 
eſtly to aſſure your Majeſty, we have no thoughts of diſ- 
rurbing the Conſtitution. We are the deſcendants of thoſe 
to whom (as the annals of our country will teſtify) the Re- 
volution, which ſecured to your illuſtrious houſe the crown 
of theſe kingdoms, was greatly indebted. The civil con- 
ſtitution of our country is our pride and our glory; which 
we have been taught from our infancy to revere, and which 
we would die to preſerve. Indeed, Sire, though deeply af- 
flicted by the late riotous devaſtations, and by the want of 


energy in the civil power, yet we ſpeak from hearts that 


are aCtuated by the love of law, of peace, of order, and 
good government. Senſible of your Majeſty's goodneſs, in 


the vigorous meaſures which have been adopted for ſup- 


preſſing the outrages, which a lawleſs banditti were ſpread- 
ing through this place and its environs, we offer you the 


warmeſt tribute of our gratitude, for the happy deliverance 
we have experienced, by the wiſdom of the meaſures plan- 


ned by your Majeſty's miniſters, and by the energy and 


promptitude with which they were ſo ſucceſsfully exe- 


We feel ourſelves deeply thankful to your Majeſty, for 


this very beneficial and deciſive inſtance of your royal at- 


tention ; and likewiſe to your great goodneſs, in the mea- 


ſures which have ſince been adopted, for diſcovering and 


bringing to exemplary puniſhment, as well the inſtigators, 


as the perpetrators of the late atrocious violences; and we 
iirmly and dutifully rely upon your Majeſty for the conti- 
nuance of it, as well as for the exerciſe of that candour and 
magnanimity, which will reſiſt the calumnies of our ene- 
mies, and continue to us that protection, favour, and con- 

fidence, to which we know ourſelves juſtly entitled. 
That your Majeſty may long reign in peace and glory ; 
that your royal honours may for ages continue to deſcend 
L 2 to 
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to your lateſt poſterity, and that the happineſs of Britain 
may proſper and improve itſelf under their auſpicious influ- 
ence, is the honeſt wiſh and fervent prayer of, Sire, 

Your Majeſty's moſt loyal and dutifal fubjeQs, 


— 


{* XI. 
Erem the Committee of Dijſcaters. 
WHEREAS it now appears, that zmong other 
inſiduous and unwarrantable praCtices made uſe of during 
the late riots, to delude the populace, and inſtigate them 
to acts of violence and deſtruction, letters were forged, 
charging the Diſſenters with a treaſonable deſign to over- 
throw the preſent happy conſtitution of this kingdom, and 
pretending that the whole body of them were combined 
together, and had appointed to aſſemble on the 16th of 
Auguſt, * to burn the churches, blow up the parliament, 
* Eut off the head of the King, and aboliſh all taxes :” 
And whereas it is now well known, that ſuch forged letters 
were pretended to be found among the papers of the Rev. 
Dr. Prieſtley, and William Ruſſell, Eſq. and the worde 
above quoted formed part of one of the forged letters 
which were brought and read by two perſons on horſe- back 
at Showell-green, the houſe of Wm. Ruſſell, Eſq. whilſt 
the ſame was in flames, in order to inſtigate the rioters to 
further acts of violence: Notice is hereby given, that the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters of Birmingham, in addition to the re- 
ward of One Hundred Pounds, graciouſly offered by his 
Majeſty for diſcovering the inſtigators of the late horrid 
violences, will give a ſurther reward of One Hundred Pounds 
for the diſcovery of the perſon or perſons who. wrote the 
ſaid forged letters, or.any one of them, ſo that he, or they, 
may be convicted thereof, and brought to puniſhment. 
THOMAS LEE, Junior, 
Secretary to the Committee of Proteſtant Diſſenters 
Baming/ain, Aug. 22, 1791. in Birmingham. 
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N* XII. 


Copy of a Letter addreſſed to the B Bien 's, 40 Members 
of the Houſe of Commons, mentioned in page 20, f 
thts work. 


SIR, 1 92 
AS I am informed that a printed paper, containing 
Fxtrafts from the Preface to one of my late publications, viz. 
Letters to the Rev. Edward Burn, has been ſent by ſome ene- 
mies of the Diſſenters, probably by ſome of the clergy of 
this town, to every Member of Parliament, and alſo to all 
the Biſhops, and that it made a very unfavourable impreſſion 
with reſpect to the queſtion before the Houſe, on 'Tucſday 
the ſecond inſtant, it will not, I hope, be deemed impertinent, 
to ſhew you how much you have been impoſed upon by it: 
For had the Extras been given together with what is con- 
nected with them, they would have appeared in a very 
different light indeed. The following paragraph from p. I 5, 
I give as a ſpecimen of the whole, printing what has been 
ſelected in the Roman character, and what immediately fol- 
lows it, but which has been omitted, in Halic. 

* Whether I be more. pleaſed or diſpleaſed, with their 
«« preſent violence, let them” (the clergy) now Judge. 
„The greater their violence, the greater is our confidence 
of final ſucceſs. Becauſe it will excite more Public di iſcuſſion, 
„ which is all that is neceſſary fer our - perpaſe. 2 

In the ſame Preface there is the following Nete, p..12, 
which is in perfect agreement with the tenor of all my 
writings on the ſubject. | 

«© Tt has always been my opinion, that Diſſenters ſhould 

not accept any civil offices for which the majority of 
* their countrymen haye pronounced them diſqualificd, but 


« patiently acquieſce in their excluſion from them, till i 
6 hall 
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&« ſhall pleaſe God, in the courſe of his providence, and by 
* means of our peaccable repreſentations and remonſtrances, 
eto open the eyes, and enlarge the minds, of our country- 
cc men, and thereby give them more juſt ideas of the natural 
& rights of men, and the true intereſts of their country.” 

To a perſon of any ſenſe of Aonour, whatever be his 
Political or religious principles, no remarks of mine can be 
neceſſary to ſhew the unfairneſs of this proceeding. Who- 
ever it be that could give thoſe extracts as a juſt repreſen- 
tation of my principles, muſt have mcant to deceive, and 
therefore would not ſeruple to have recourſe to any other 
artifice to gain their point. The paper was ſent off in a 
private manner, and too late to be diſcovered and counter- 
aQted ; but when the ſame, or any fimilar queſtion, ſhall 
again come before the Houſe, I hope you will remember 
whoſe conduct has always been open and manly, and whoſe 
was infidious and deceitful. 


I am, 
Sir, 
Birmingham, Your very humble Servant, 
MARCH 4, 1790. J. PRIESTLEY. 


— — ——_— 
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Copy of a Letter from IA. Condorcet, Secretary 10 the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, to Dr. Prieſtley. 


Sir, and mol illuſtrious Aſſociate, 

THE Academy of Sciences have charged me to 
expreſs the grief with which they are penctrated at the re- 
eital of the perſecution of which you have been lately the 
victim. 

They all ſeel how much loſs the Sciences have ex- 
perienced by the deſtruction of thoſe labours which you 
had prepared for their aggrandiſement. It is not you, Sir, 

who 
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who have reaſon to complain; your virtue and your genius 
{till remain undiminiſhed, and it is not in the power of 
human ingratitude to forget what you have, done for the 
happineſs of mankind :—they only ought to be unhappy, 
whoſe guilty conduct has led their reaſon aſtray, and whoſe 
remorſe has already puniſhed their crimes, 

Lou are not the firſt friend of liberty, againſt whom 
tyrants have armed the very people whom they have 
deprived of their rights. "Theſe are the only means which 
they can make uſe of againſt him, whoſe diſinteraſtedneſs 
pt mind, whoſe elevation of ſoul, and whoſe purity of con- 
duct, equally ſhelter him from their ſcductions and their 
Vengeance. | | 

They calumniate ſuch a perſon when they can neither 
intimidate nor corrupt him; they arm prejudices againſt 
him, when they dare not arm the laws; and that which 
they have done in regard to you, is the nobleſt homag” 
that tyranny dares to render to probity, to taicats, and to 
courage. 

At this preſent moment a league is formed throughout 
Europe againſt the general liberty of mankind ; but for 
ſome time paſt another has exiſted, occupied with pro- 
pagating and with defending this liberty, without any other 
arms than thoſe furniſhed bv reaſon z aud theſe will finally 
triumph. 

It is in the neceſſary order of things, that error ſhould 
be momentary. and truth eternal. Men of genius, ſup- 
ported by their virtuous diſeiples, when placed in the 
balance againſt the vulgar mob of corrupt intriguers—the 
inſtruments or the accomplices of tyrants—mukſl at length 
prevail againſt them. 

The glortous day of Univerſal Liberty will ſhine upon 
our deſcendants, but we ſhall at leaſt enjoy the aurora; 
and you, Sir, have contributed not a little to accellerate 
that happy event by your labours, by the example of your 
virtues, by the indignation which all Europe feels againſt 

L 4 you 
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your perſecutors, and by the intereſt and the admiration 
which a misfortune has excited, that, although it may 
wound, cannot ſubdue your ſoul. 
[ 2m, with an inviolable and reſpe&1l attachment, 
Sir, and my very iluſtriov: aſſociate, 
Your humble and moſt obedient ſervant, 


Paris, July zo, 1791. CONDORCET. 


—̃ 


' XIV. 
Dr. Prieſtiy's Anſwer. 


SIR, 

I AM more than conſoled for my loſſes, in find- 
ing that the Members of the Academy of Sciences have 
done me the honour to intereſt themſelves in my affairs, 
and eſpecially in obſerving that the friends of philoſophy 
are, what they ever ought to be, the friends of genera! 
liberty. With us there is an example of the enemies of 
the one being alſo the enemies of the other. Having al- 
ways been an avowed advocate of public liberty, civil 
and religious, which led me to write in defence of your 
late glorious Revolution, the great body of the Clergy in 
this country, and many of thoſe who call themſelves the 
friends of the King, have long been my enemies; and in 
accompliſhing my ruin, they have not ſpared the in- 
ſtruments of that ſcience, my application to which gave 
ſome degree of weight to my labours in another field. 

But do not, Sir, ſuppoſe that theſe friends of the Church 
and of the King are the PFngliſh nation. They are no 
more than a faction, whom a failure in the way of argu- 
ment has rendered deſperate. The ſober part of the 
nation think more juſtly, and cqually diſapprove their 
mexime, and the methods they. take to enforce them. — 
the Engliſh nation in general reſpect the French; and, 
though too many of them are at preſent under a temporary 
Gon, will vie with you in every thing truly liberal, in 

| whatever 
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whatever can contribute to the honour and happineſs of 
the country at home, and to its living in peace and good- 
will with all its neighbours, and eſpecially with yourſelves, 
whoſe exertions in favour of univerſal liberty, and univer- 
ſal peace, will for ever endear you to us. 

Aſſure my brethren of the Academy, that, honoured 
by their choice of me for an aſſociate, and by their generous 
ſympathy on the preſent occaſion, I ſhall not fail, while 
my life and my faculties are continued to me, to reſume 
my philoſophical purſuits, and endeavour to ſhew our 
common enemies, that a genuine love of fcience, and of 
liberty, is inextinguiſhable, except with life, and that un- 
reaſonable and wicked oppoſition tends to animate, rather 
than depreſs, the mind that 1s penetrated with it. 

In perfect confidence that whatever is true and right 
will finally prevail, and that every mode of oppoſition will 
only contribute to their more complete eſtabliſhment, I 
ſubſcribe myſelf with reſpect, | 

Sir, 
Their, and your, very humble ſervant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


'Y 


N. XV. 
An Addreſs from the Members of the New Mez1tins 
to Dr. Pr reftly. 
Rev. and dear Str, 

WE the afflicted and ſorrowing members of the 
| New Meeting Society, in the midſt of the anguiſh and 
anxiety which is inſeparable from cur preſent calamities, 
have greatly regretted that we could not before this day 
aſſemble together, to confer upon the deplorable fituation 
of our congregational affairs, and the meaſures neceſſary 
to be purſued in conſequence of our perſecutions. Being 
now met together for this purpoſe, we immediately em- 


brace the opportunity of addreſſing ourſelves to our well 
beloved 
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beloved paſtor, and beg to aſſure you how tenderly and 
affectionately we ſympathize with you in the preſent 
ſeaſon of ſevere trial and affliction, and that, in the ſpirit of 
chriſtian love and affection, we molt tenderly condole with 
vou under your perſonal unmerited and painful ſufferings. 
Little did we conceive that the exemplary diligence 
with which we have ſeen you for the ſpace of eleven years 
iaculcate upon us, and our children, every thing that was 
good and virtuous, could be followed by ſuch a dreadful ca- 
taſtrophe as we now feel and contemplate. Whatever miſ- 
conceptions our neighbours may have unbappily adopted 
reſpecting your various publications, we dare appeal to 
them, and we teſtify to the world, that your paſtoral la- 
bours have uniformly tended to every thing that becomes 
the chriſtian, or can adorn the man, to a ſincere and fervent 
piety towards God, and to pœace and univerſal good-will 
to all mankind, without any diſtinction of fect or party. 

You have uniformly taught us to reſpect the govern- 
ment under which we live; and in the devotional ſervice of 
every Lord's day have never failed to offer up our united 
prayers for the Divine bleſſing upon the King, his Royal 
Family, and all that are in authority under him; ſo that 
rom whatever cauſe it may be that you have been marked 
out for perſecution, and for the grievous calamities to which 
you are ſtill expoſed, we are ſenſible it cannot originate in any 
part of your paſtoral labours, which all thoſe ſtrangers who 
have occaſionally joined us (without ſome of whom ſcarce 
a Lord's day has paſſed) muſt witneſs as well as ourſelves, 
have been conducted in the true ſpirit of the Goſpel, in a 
ſpirit of love and peace, and though diſtinguiſhed by an 
ardent deſire to promote the cauſe of truth, yet ſtill more 
uniformly directed to inculcate the great and primary duties 
of fincere piety towards God, and univerſal benevolence to- 
wards all mankind. 

Accept, dear Sir, our unfeigned teſtimony to your ex- 
emplary diligence, your eminent abilities, your unremitted 


— } 
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zeal, your diſtinguiſhed humility, your unqueſtioned ſin- 
cerity, and your uniform love of peace, chriſtian forbear- 
ance and moderation; and permit us to aſſure you how 
affectionately and tenderly we ſympathize with you under 
your preſent ſufferings, and how ſincerely we with their 
removal. And although you are not immediately returning 
tous, yet we look forward with pleaſure to thoſe happier 
times when you may reſume your paſtoral labours here with 
ſafety and ſatisfaction. 

In the mean time we earneſtly recommend you to the 
Divine protection and favour, imploring him to watch 
over, to guide, and bleſs you, and in due time, to reſtore 
you to us, who are, in the bonds of chrittian love and 
affection, 

Rev. and ever dear Sir, 
Your ſincere and affectionate friends, 
(Signed in the Name and at the unanimous requelt of the 
Congregation) | 
Birmingham, Auguſt 2, 1791. W. RUSSELL. 


AN* XVI. 


THE ANSWER. 
My Chriſtian Brethren, 

YOUR affectionate Letter has given me not only 
conſolation, but joy. I rejoice to ſee the effects of thoſe 
principles in which it has been my buſineſs, and that of 
my excellent Colleague to inſtruct you; and the ſituation 
in which we now arc, is peculiarly adapted to try their 
force, and to ſhew the world that religion 1s not a buſineſs 
of mere ſpeculation, but that it is capable of ſupporting 
the mind, and directing the conduct, in the molt trying 
circumſtances. 

I rejoice that after being an example to other congre- 
cations of purity of chriſtian doQrine, and excellence of diſ- 
cipline, 
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cipline, you are now an cxainple of patience and worütude ! in 
ſuffering; firmly maintaining the principles for which you 
ſuſſer, and yet preſerving your good-will towards the au- 
thors of your ſufferings ; not forgetting: that there is the 
hand of God, as well as that of man, in every thing that 
befalls us; and praying that God would forgive your enc- 
mies and turn their hearts. | 

Be aſſured, that in the height of my ſufferings I would 
not (even without any reſpect to futurity) have exchanged 
my feelings with thoſe of our perſecutors, in the moment 
of their greateſt exultation over us; for I never loſt the feel- 
ings of pity and benevolence towards them, while I was the 
ohject of their hatred and execration, I have even found, as 
doubt not yourſelves have alſo done, that theſe chriſtian 
ſentiments are more eaſily exerciſed in great trials than in 
little ones, as they more clicQually call forth the principles 
from which they proceed. 

J rejoice that you are about to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of 
our ſociety, and I only wait your fummons to aſſiſt you in 
that neceſſary work. Your call will be to me an intimation 
of my duty ; and then committing my life to him who gave 
it, and who will not ſuffer it to terminate unſeaſonably, I 
will inſtantly attend you, and reſume the functions of the 
office with which you have honoured me. I know no fatis- 
faction equal to that which has ever accompanied the diſ- 
charge of ſuch duties as thoſe I owe to you. 

Let what we have mutually ſuffered teach us the uncer- 
tainty of every thing in this world, and the value of thoſe 
principles which enable us to look beyond it, and not only 
to bear, but to rejoice in, tribulation ; to eſteem it an ho- 
our to be “' counted worthy” to bear reproach, to incur 
'o{s, and even to lay down our lives, for the pure faith of 
the Goſpel, May your tribulation work patience, and pa- 
tence experience, and experience hope, even that hope 
watch maketh not aſhamed. 

Finally, 


* 
1 — 


* * * 
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Finally „may God preſerve and keep you. May your 
ſuFerings be for the furtherance of the Goſpel nes and 
add to your crown of glory hereafter. 

I am, my-chriſtian friends, 
In the firm faith and hope of the Goſpel, 
London, Augu/l 4, Your aſſectionate Paſtor, 
ics J. PRIESTLEY. 


N' XVII. 


An Addreſs from the Toung People belonging to it Con- 
gregaiin of the New Mretiuꝝ 4 Dr. Prieſil. 5. 


Henoured Sir, 

THE common principles of humanity would, 
after what has recently occurred, incite us to communicate 
our feelings to you. But we feel urged to it by far greater 
motives, We have ſcen the great apoſtle of civil and re- 
ligious liberty driven from among us. We have ſeen the 
precious labours of a great. part of his life deſtroyed by a 
lawleſs mob. We have ſeen his apparatus and library ſhare 
the ſame fate. We have ſeen this valuable member of 
ſociety in the greateſt danger of falling a victim to popular 
fury; and not yet having perſecuted him ſufficiently, we 
are frequently hearing the vileſt in vectives againſt him, 
who is ſo highly deſerving of our gratitude for his perſonal 
and un wearied efforts to enlighten our minds on the great 
ſubjec of religion, and whoſe philoſophical labours have 
been ſo juſtly extolled throughout every part of the civilized 
world. To attempt a deſcription of what we feel on re- 
flecting on theſe circumſtances would be as difficult as it 
would be painful, To aſſure vou that we feel extremely 

for 
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tor you, would be ſuppoſing you unacquainted with us. But, 
Sir, there is one circumſtance which much heightens our 
ſorrow, we cannot think of your abilities without reſpect, 
we cannot feel the effects of your labours without indulging 
an ardent wiſh that we may ſtill continue to experience the 
happy effects of your inſtructions. But when we recollect 
the indignities you have felt, the trials you have had to 
ſupport, and the irreparable loſs you have ſuſtained; our 
fears are alarmed leſt ſuch complicated diſtreſs thould lead 
you to ſcek an aſylum, which, Sir, to our inexpreſſible 
ſorrow, Birmingham hath not afforded you. On the other 
hand, knowing the chriſtian diſpoſitions you poſſeſs, and 
the knowledge you have of the human mind, we are con- 
vinced that many palliatives will ſuggeſt themſelves, which, 
to a mind like yours will have conſiderable influence. 

Young as we are, we cannot but hope, and expect, that 
the flame which ignorance and bigotry have kindled, vill 
be ſoon extinguiſhed by an increaſe of knowledge, and that 
genuine chriſtianity will ſo far take poſſeſſion of the licarts 
of our fellow town ſmen, that they will look upon the per- 
ſecution you have ſuffered at their hands, as a fin againit 
the pureſt of the goſpel precepts. Manv, very many, we 
truit agree with ourſelves in withing your return. Indulgc 
us then, kind Sir, in this fond hope. Should it, however, 
be delayed, may we ſhew our miſtaken neighbours, that, 
although Prieſtley is gone, he ſowed good ſeed before his 
departure, that it fell into good ground, and that it now 
flouriſhes in the blade and promiſes a plenteous harveſt. 
May we prove it to them, that argument armed with fire 
and faggot may produce a temporary ſhock, but that it 
finally ſtrengthens our cauſe, that it forces us to feel the 
great juſtneſs of it, and produces actions natural to ſuch 
a conviction ; we truſt we ſhall always follow your great 
example in candour and moderation, not loſing fight of that 
chriſtian fortitude you have ſo uniformly diſplayed fince we 


have had the happinz$ of your reſidence among us. Accept, 
dear 
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dear Sir, our warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude for the 
great and laſting ſervices you have rendered us as chriſtians, 
as members of civil ſociety, and as citizens, and be aſſured 
it is with the greateſt reſpect we ſubſcribe ourſelves, 

Honoured Sir, 
Your affectionate Pupils, 
(Signed, One Hundred and Twenty-one Namcés.) 


V XVIII. 
THE ANSWER. 


ly Young Friends, 

I COULD not read your very affectionate Ad- 
drefs to me without tears of joy. You were ever the moſt 
pleaſing part of my charge, and this Addreſs is a proof that 
the affection I had ſor you, and the pains that I took in 
inſtructing you, have not been thrown away. Your example 
will encourage other chriſtian miniſters who hear of it to 
follow mine. The great object of my Lectures, in all your 
Claſſes, was to give you a juſt knowledge of the principles 
of religion, as the only ſolid foundation of proper ſentiments 
and good conduct, and I ſhall want no confolation under 
my unmerited ſufferings, while you continue to feel and to 
act, as you do. 

The unſettled ſtate of the Congregation, and the conſe- 
quent diſcontinuance of our Lectures, you will conſider as 
a trial of the principles you have already acquired. Give 
a proof of their ſtrength by a ſteady attention to every 
means of improvement that is yet in your power. The 
enemies of our chriſtian liberty have deftroyed an excellent 
Library provided for your uſe ; but your zeal and liberality 
will ſupply you with reſources of the ſame kind; and let 


the more opulent among you aſſiſt thoſe vho are leſs fo. 
Re-peruſy 
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Re-peruſe the works which I compoſed for your uſe, and 
ſuch others as can be re-purchaſed of thoſe which the enemy 
has deprived you of. Shew them, that by deſtroying books, 
they cannot deſtroy the effects of reading them; that the 
love of truth, of virtue, 2nd of liberty, which you have 
imbibed, can never be eradicated, and that lawleſs power 
can never ſubdue fixed principles, 

What I more particularly with, in your preſent ſituation, 
is, that thoſe who are the beſt inſtructed among you would 
ſupply my place, in undertaking the inſtruction of others 
and many of you, I am well ſatisfied, are ſufficiently 
qualified for it; and aſſure yourſelves of the Divine bleſſing 
on the weakeſt well-meant endeavours. 

Young as you are, I truſt you are too well eſtabliſhed 
in chriſtian principles, to have your faith in a wiſe ſuper- 
intending Providence at all ſhaken by the calamitous events 
which have been permitted to befal us. Chriſtianity did not 
loſe, but gain ground by perſecution. It is a ſtate excel- 
lently adapted to recal to our minds, and to ſtrengthen our 
regards to, our future and better proſpects, while it looſens 
a dangerous attachment to the things of time and ſenſe. 

The ways of God are unſearchable by us. But be 
aſſured, that nothing can materially harm you, if you be 
followers of that which is good. If I be reſtored to you, 
which is my moſt ardent wiſh, our mutual ſatisfaction will 
be doubled by this interruption ;-and if not, it will add to 
the ardour of your wiſhes, as it docs to mine, to meet you 
where the violence of the adverſary can neyer ſeparate us 
any more. 

I am, my young Friends, 
In the faith and hope of the Goſpel, 
Your affectionate Paſtor, 
Landom, Auguſt 12, 1791. | J. PRIESTLEY. 


A Letter 
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Ne XIX. 


From the Members of the New Meeting. 

Dear and Rev. S'r, 

THE affectionate terms in * vou ac- 
cept our letter of condolence, and the aſſurance you give us 
that it afforded you conſolation and joy, have cauſed us a 
lively ſatisfaction. Your deſire to concur with us in our en- 
dea vours to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of the congregation has 
awakened our anxiety for the ſeaſon when we may urge your 
return to Birmingham; and although that period has been 
thus long protracted, yet we think it our duty to remind 
you, that we exerciſe a chearſul reliance upon your kind de- 
claration, that you only wait our ſummons. 

The ſincere affection we bear you, and the conviction 
we poſſeſs of the value and importance of your life to the 
cauſe of truth, and the world at Jarge, will not permit us 
io conſent that you ſhould be expoſed to any unneceſſary 
hazard on your return hither before the time of tranquility 
and ſafety. Prevented by theſe motives, and theſe alone, 
ſrom requeſting, in the moſt affectionate terms, that you 
would reſume in perſon your paſtoral charge, we aſſure our- 
ſelves that the interval they occaſion, will not be permitted 
to operate, in any ſenſe, to our diſadvantage. 

Our endeavours to procure a ſuitable place to aſſemble 
in for public worſhip, until our own is rebuilt, though not 
altogether ſo ſucceſsful as we could wiſh, will not be diſcon- 
tinued till the object is fully attained: in the mean time, we 
have the plcaſure of aſſembling in Carr's Lane each Lord's 
day, with our brethren and fellow-ſufferers of the Old 
Meeting congregation; and we learn with unſpeakable 
ſatisfaction, that the junior part of our ſociety, profiting 
by your advice and correſpondence, are already aſſembled 
in regular claſſes, and are conforming to your withes, in 
endeayouring to continue the important buſineſs of religious 

M inſtruction 
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inſtruction among themſelves, agreeable to the plan you 
eſtabliſhed ; ſo that your labours are ſtill flouriſhing among 
us, even in our preſent ſtate of diſperſion and perſecution ; 
and we hope and truſt it will not now be long, ere your own 
judgment, and 'that of your friends, will concur in afford- 
ing us a renewal of thoſe perſonal exertions by which we 
have heretofore been ſo much edified, and from the conti- 
nuance of which, we promiſe ourſelves ſo much future 
advantage. 

We rejoice in the continuance of your health, and in 
the frequent accounts we receive of your uninterrupted 
chearfulneſs, and offer our fervent prayers to the Almighty 
that your eminent abilities may long be ſpared, and your 
health and chearfulaeſs be prolonged with them. With 
ſentiments of the ſincereſt reſpect, we remain with unalter- 
able attacliment, | 

Rev. and dear Sir, 
Your much obliged 


And very affectionate friends and ſervants. 
Rirmingiam, Sepleniver 5, 1791. 


N* XX. 

From the Youns People belonging to the Congregation 

of the New Meeting. 

Dear and reſpeRed Sir, 

PERMIT us to indulge our feelings in 
again addreſſing you. When aſſurances of gratitude and 
attachment are not neceſſary, there is a gratification in ex- 
preſſing the prevailing ſentiments of the heart; and when 
you, Sir, are the object, we feel no common ardour. We 
have too much confidence in your goodneſs, and have had 
too many proofs of your affectionate regard to our happineſs, 


to imagine you will think us troubleſome. i 
e 
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We have received your affectionate and animating letter. 
Our tears ſpoke our feelings. We cannot expreſs them, — 
language is fecble and inadequate. But we will bind your 
inſtructions to our hearts. While we remember whoſe 
pupils we have been, we cannot act unworthily. We can 
never ſufficiently expreſs our ſenſe of the obligation you 
have conferred upon us, but we dwell upon the ſubje& with 
too much pleaſure to omit any opportunity of renewing it. 
To you, Sir, we are indebted fer the deſire of improvement. 
You have given us habits of employing our leiſure hours 
in the cultivation of our underſtandings, in purſuits that 
afford delight and advantage, and which are calculated to 
raiſe us higher in the ſcale of being. The love of virtue 
you have implanted in us by precept and example, We will 
guard and cheriſh it; and while we enjoy the fruits of it, 
our fouls exulting ſhall bleſs you. You have deprived ad- 
verſity of its ſting, and have enabled us to extend our views 
with ſatisfaction beyond the world, by impreſſing our minds 
with the ſtrongeſt evidence of the great truths of chriſtianity. 
Theſe advantages, Sir, we have reccived from you. We 
feel their importance, and will diffuſe them as far as our 
influence extends. It ſhall be our grand object to endeavour 
to follow your example in a firm adherence to what we be- 
lieve to be the cauſe of truth; in preſerving our minds open 
to conviction, and in the cultivation of forcitude, patience 
and charity. We have indeed no ſlight trial of the latter, 
when we behold the enlightened and benevolent friend of 
all mankind, whoſe life has invariably exhibited, and whoſe 
inſtructions have ever enforced, the practice of every mild 
and gentle virtue, treated with a cruelty which would diſ- 
grace a barbarous age. But we will remember our princi- 
ples, the principles, Sir, we have imbibed from you, and 
will ſay in the language of philoſophy and of chriftianity, 
Deluded men, we pity you,---May your hearts be turned, 


and your errors forgiven. 
M 2 | Yeur 
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Your ſufferings, Sir, have. been great, but we have 
much conſolation in knowing that your mind is {till greater. 
The man who can review a life like your's, and ſay it has 
been mine, poſſefſes the nobleſt ſources of joy. You have 
formed to yourſelf a ſanctuary which no ſtorm can reach. 
The venomed dart muſt rebound and wound the breaſt which 
aimed it. While the vices of mankind preſent a melancholy 
picture to your view, and call forth emotions of ſorrow, 
in a heart benevolent as your's, you will remember how 
many have been made virtuous and happy by your means, 
and that no lawleſs power can deſtroy the works you have 
given to the world, or prevent their operation in promoting 
the beſt intereſts of man. 

The violence of a mob, or thoſe who choſe to act by 
ſuch inſtruments, can only give additional luſtre to a cha- 
rater known, admired, and revered by the wiſe and liberal 
in every part of the civilized world. But eminent talents 
and diſtinguiſhed virtue, ſeldom fail to excite in narrow and 
intereſted minds, the deſpicable paſſions of envy and fear; 
and the ignorance of mankind affords, alas! an ample field 
for them to work upon. The page of hiſtory which the 
recent event is deſtined to fill, will exhibit a ſtrong contraſt 
in human nature. Poſterity will pauſe with aſtoniſhment 
when they find that the ſame age which witneſſed your 
generous exertions in the cauſe of truth and of mankind, 
produced ſuch ſavage ferocity. Happy would it be for many 
if the cloud which will hang over their memories were the 
dark veil of oblivion. But the brightneſs of your character 
will render the deformity of theirs conſpicuous. 

Your propoſal that the claſſes ſhould continue to meet 
has given us much ſatisfaction. We fhall all rejoice in 
any occaſion of giving or receiving inſtruction. We hold 
the advantages we have received too dear to negle& any 
opportunity of extending and improving them. We 
have this day met to conſider of the be ſt means of carrying 
it into executicn. The different circumſtances under which 

we 
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we now aſſemble cannot fail to impreſs our minds in a 
very powerful manner: but we truſt they are impreſſions 
which will have a favourable influence on our future lives. 
We have requeſted Mr. Blythe to ſupply your place in the 
ſenior claſs till your return, and when he is deſirous of it, 
we ſhall willingly relieve him from the fatigue of reading. 
Mr. Hawkes we have requeſted to give us his preſence in 
the noon claſs, and to take only ſo much of the buſineſs of 
it upon him, as is agreeable to himſelf; ſince many of us 
will gladly give him any aſſiſtance in our power. They 
have in the moſt aſſectionate manner complied with our 
wiſhes, and next Sunday the three claſſes, recommentce in 
their uſual form, every thing previous to their meeting being 
ſettled. 

We have had a very full meeting, and many who were 
obliged to be abſent have requeſted to put their names to 
this addreſs as a teſtimony of their gratitude for your kind 
letter. But we hope, Sir, the time will ſoon arrive, when 
you may again appear among us in the ſame venerable and 
endearing character in which we have ſo often beheld you. 
To be ſeparated from you is an evil we are ill-diſpoſed to 
bear. We will hope this trial is not in reſerve for us. Should 
infatuation, however, extend ſo far, our enemies ſhall find 
that they can never ſeparate you from our hearts ; that our 
gratitude and attachment has a baſis too ſtrong for them ever 
to ſhake, and that the mind is property which no N 
power can reach. 

With ſentiments of the warmeſt gratitude and venera- 
tion, 


We are, 
Sir, 
Your affectionate puptls, 
(Signed with 145 names) 
Birmingham, Augujt 22, 1791. | 
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N' XXI. 


From the Membe; 's of the New Meeting Congreza' jo. 


Birmingham, OR. 22, 1791. 
Dear and Reverend Sir, 


WE, the Subſcribers and Members of the New 
Meeting Society, being aſſembled together for the purpoſe 
of conferring upon the rumour of an unexpected impedi- 
ment in tlie way of your return to us, deſire to affure you 
of the deep and poignant concern thoſe rumours give us. 
The bare apprehenſion of your leaving us is deeply affecting 
to us all. Sudden and violent as was the firſt onfet of the 
perſecution and troubles with which you and ourſelves were 
lately aſſailed, we ſaw it neceſſary that you ſhould retire for 
a ſeaſon, and we not only acquieſced in your retirement, 
but rejoiced in your enjoying that fafety at a diſtance which 
a deluded populace appeared to-deny you here; but the 
thought of theſe violences operating to the final diſſolution 
of our happy connection, as paſtor and people, is really 
more diſtreſſing to us than all our other ſufferings and cala- 
mities, multiplied and ſevere as they are, and we cannot but 
fincerely and carneſtly deprecate ſuch an event. 

Indeed, Sir, we can truly affure you, that there is na 
plea to be urged, there is no aſſurance to be given, there 
15 no inducement to be offered, by a people whoſe hearts 
are full of veneration, refpe&, and gratitude, which we 
cannot, which we do not now urge and offer to you as 
the genuine dictate of the moſt ardent, ſincere, and fervent 
afteCtion., We cannot deſcribe how much our feelings are 
intereſted ; we cannot tell you how carneſt, how ſincere, 
and how fervent our defires are for your return, and how 
much our beſt affections are moved upon this truly im- 
portant and intereſting occaſion : but we know we may 
ſafely rely upon your own feelings to do us juſtice : we 
know you will feel for us, and alſo for thoſe who are 

| | the 
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the deareſt to us, when we intreat you to recollet your 
invaluable uſefulneſs among them, and the happy fruits 
which have been already ſeen to reſult from your exemplary 
aſſiduities and labours there. But we will forbear; for 
although we would be ſerious and earneſt, we would not be 
importunate. We ſhall, therefore, urge you no further— 
We know your candour, we truſt your goodneſs, and would 
rely upon your well known ſerious and pious mind for the 
acceptance of this our ſincere and well meant application.— 
Perſuaded you will not deem it an intruſion, we offer no 
apology. - On the contrary, knowing and feeling ouriclves 
that it is the dictate of a pure affection and ardent attach- 
ment, we doubt not but you will receive it as ſuch, and 
that, as it is the genuine reſult of our zeal and fincerity in 
the moſt important of all concerns, it will operate with you 
accoraingly. Hoping that you may ſpeedily return amongſt 
us, reſume your pen with renewed vigour, and your labours 
with increaſing ſucceſs, we remain, with the ſineereſt atice- 
tion, reſpect, and attachment, 
Reverend and ever dcar Sir, 
Your friends and fellow Chriſtians, 


—— — — — - 


79 W 
W XXII. 
To the embers if the New Meeting Cingirgali u 
at Ewmigham. 


London, Oc. 8, 1791. 
My Chriſtian Friends, 

I NEVER felt myſelf in a more painful ſituation 
than the preſent, in conſequence of fitting down to anfwer 
your two moſt aſfectionate Addreſſes, inviting me to return 
to the exereiſe of my miniſtry among you, after having been 
driven away by lawleſs violence. | 

Not only on my leaving Birmingham, but ſometime after 
my arrival in Londcn, I had no idea hut that of a tempera” 
M 4 retreat; 
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etreat ; thinking that the violence of party fpirit, having 
had its triumph, would be ſatisfied, and that perhaps, re- 
pentance ſucceeding, I might reſume my functions with 
more advantage than before. But every account that I have 
received having repreſented the ſpirit of party as more 
inveterate than I had imagined it to be, ſo that, in all pro- 
bability, my return would only inflame it, and in conſequence 
of this, my ſituation, if ſafe, would be uncomfortable, 
and perhaps hurtful, it is my deliberate opinion, that it will 
be better for ſome other perſon, leſs obnoxious to popular 
prejudice, to take my place, and that I may be more 
uſefully fixed in London, or its neighbourhood. 

I hope I need not aſſure you, that it is with the greateſt 
regret that I at length, after much heſitation, have come to 
this reſolution, in forming which, confiderations of a more 
private nature, but to which no man is, or ought to be, 
wholly inſenſible, have likewiſe had their influence. Never, 
I bclieve, was any chriſtian miniſter more happy in bis 
ſituation than I have been with you. My ſentiments con- 
ccrning you are not only thoſe of reſpect and affection, but 
of pride. It has been my boaſt, that no congregation that 
I have been acquainted with, was ſo candid, ſo well informed. 
and ſo ready to adopt whatever their miniſters recommended 
to them for their edification, and that, in conſequence of 
it, your regulations were the beſt adapted to form intelhgent 
and ſerious chriſtians. Our example was looked up to by 
other and diſtant congregations, who were excited to form 
themſelves upon our model. I had, alſo, perfect liberty, 
which few diſſenting miniſters have, to follow all my fa- 
vourite purſuits, of every kind, and to preach and write 
without the leaſt hazard of giving offence, whatever I 
thought proper. I had, therefore, no other with than to 
live and die among you. 

But as I hope that the good that has been done will never 
be undone, owing eſpecially to the almoſt unprecedented 
zal, and excellent ſpigit, of the young people among you, 
whoſe 
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whoſe Addreſſes will for ever endear them to me, and 
whoſe example, wherever it is known, muſt contribute to 
inſtruct and warm others, I have the leſs regret in now 
ſignifying my intention of reſigning my paſtoral charge, 
but not till I have ſeen your affairs in ſome meaſure re-eſta- 
bliſhed, and ſome proſpect of your being able to do as well 
without me: and as ſome time muſt be fixed, I mention 
Chriſtmas next. | 

As ſoon then, as you ſhall have provided a place in 
which I can officiate, I ſhall with peculiar pleaſure reſume 
my functions among you, and continue them, till the time 
abovementioned; and if it pleaſe God that I ſhould dic in 
your ſervice, I thall not (ſeeing no apparent cauſe of ap- 
prehenſion, ſuch as would juſtify my flight from my pro- 
per ſtation) think it will cloſe unſeaſonably with reſpect to 
myſelf, or the world. 

I am, 
My friends and fellow chriſtians, 
Your affectionate paſtor, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


N' XXII. 


Brom the Congregation of the New Meeting, Birminoh am, 
Birmingham, October 24, 1791. 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

YOUR truly intereſting letter of the 8th 
inftant has deeply affected us. We are grieved to an exceſs 
at the ſeparation it announces, and the apparent neceſſity 
of our acquieſcing in it; and in “ your own deliberate 
*« opinion, that it will be more for the general good to 
* have ſome other perſon fill your place here, and that 
«© you may be more uſefully employed in London or its 
* neighbourhood.” It is with the moſt painful reluctance 
that we yield to this truly humiliating concluſion, without 

importuning 
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importuning you with our intreaties, that you would re- 
conſider it, and reſume your firit purpoſe of ſpeedily re- 
turning to us. But ſecing it your deliberate judgment, and 
knowing the circumſtances which ſurround us; we patiently 
reſign our wills; and urging you no farther, moſt devoutly 
pray our heavenly Father, that your proſpect of greater 
uſefulneſs may be realized; that many ſouls may yet be 
added to your faithful miniſtry ; that your glorious career 
of uſefulneſs and benevolence may long be continued, and 
that, your final removal from it to the realms of light may 
be ſerene and happy. 

You will permit us to add, that the apprehenſions 
which we have been recently. informed ſome of our wiſeſt 
and beſt friends entertain for your ſafety, ſhould you pro- 
ſecute your intended return to us, neceſſarily compel us, 
to make a farther ſacrifice of our anxious deſires to ſee 
you here. We are, indeed, truly ſorry to abandon the 
proſpe& of your promiſed return, though it is but 
for a few weeks; but we ſhould be wanting in affection 
towards yourſelf, and in reſpect to the general good of 
mankind, were we not to attend to theſe apprehenſions. 
Indeed, Sir, we ſpeak very ſincerely, when we declare that 
we bear you too ſincere and fervent an affection, that we 
have too great a value for your peace and ſafety, are far tco 
anxious for your preſervation from inſult, to conſent, that 
you ſhould upon the preſent occafion expoſe your perſon 
to the hazard of it. Give us leave; then, with hearts full 
of reſpect and affection, to intreat you to forego for the 
preſent, your purpoſe of viſiting us as our paſtor, and let 
us repeat the affuranc2 conveyed by our firſt letter, that 
when the ſeaſon of perfect tranquillity and fatety ap- 
proaches, we ſhall moſt cordially hail your return to us 
for any period your other important connexions and en— 
gagements may admit. In the mean time, anxious to 
maintain an intercourſe with you, and deſirous of your 
aid and concurrence in our choice of a ſuitable perſon 
zo aſiit vour worthy coadjutor, the Rev. Mr, Blythe, we 

requeſt 
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equeſt that if you know of any gentleman whom you think 
ſuitable for us, and whom you have reafon to expect would 
wiſh for ſuch an eſtabliſhment, you will favour us with 
your nomination of him. We are, with the livelieſt ſenti- 
ments of gratitude, reſpect, and affection , 
Dear and Reverend Sir, \ 
Your truly affectionate friends and fellow chriſtians, 


N* XXIV. 


From ihe Congregation of Hi Chape!, Leeds. 


Leeds, Auguſt 14, 1791. 
Rev. and Dear Fir. 


WE, the Proteſtant Diſſenters of Mill-Hill Chapel 
in Leeds, cannot reit ſatisfied in a ſilent ſympathy with you 
on the loſſes you have lately incurred from the violence of 
party rage, 

While all the ſincore friends of rational Liberty and good 
order are rouſed to an honeſt indignation, by outrages 
which have diſgraced our country in the eyes of enlightened 
Europe, we, having had the happineſs of being under your 
paſtoral care, feel a perſonal intereſt in your welfare. And 
2s, from this intimate connexion with you, we have had a 
better opportunity of becoming acquainted with your rea! 
character than many others have enjoyed, we the more rea- 
dily embrace this opportunity of bearing our ſpecial teſtimony 
to its exemplary excellence. An interval of more than 
eighteen years has not effaced from our memory the good 
principles you inculcated upon us, and the affectionate care 
which you uniformly manifeſted for our advancement in 
every virtue. It was, in a peculiar degree, the object of 
your attention, to impreſs upon the minds of the young 
ſuch ſentiments as are beſt calculated to produce the peace- 
able and uſcful citizen, in all the departments in life, which 

many 
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many of us, who were then only riſing to maturity, and 
are now the heads of families, gratefully acknowledge. We 
alſo recolle& with pleaſure, that when you inſtructed us in 
the reaſons of a Proteſtant diſſent from the eſtabliſhed church, 
you were careful to guard us againſt the rancour of an into- 
lerant ſpirit, and to form us to the genuine temper of that 
divine religion, which injoins peace on earth, and good will 
towards men. And though you always eſteemed it your 
duty to oppoſe what appeared to you the erroneous opinions, 
and ſuperſtitious practices, of individuals, or bodies of men, 
you were ſo far from entertaining a hoſtile diſpoſition to 
their perſons or property, that you were ſolely actuated by 
a regard to their beſt intereſt; for which, however, they 
might think you miſtaken, they ought to have felt them- 
ſelves obliged, Rejoicing in the ſupport which you derive 
from the ample reſources of your own mind, eſpecially thoſe 
which are the reſult of a good conſcience, and earneſtly 
wiſhing you every good, 
We remain, 
Rev. and dear Sir, 
Your affeCtionate friends. 


N' XXV. 


From ile Proteſtant Diſſerters in Great Yurmcuth. 
Yarmouth, July 29, 1791. 
Reverend Sir, 
WE, miniſters and members of the three de- 


nominations of Proteſtant Diſſenters in Great Yarmouth, 
beg leave to expreſs to you the intereſt we take in the 
late calamitous events which have befallen you. Differing 
in various matters of opinion, we all agree in warm admi- 


ration of your high abilities, your zealous reſearches after 
chriſtian 
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chriſtian truth, and your diſtinguiſhed exertions in the 
cauſe of civil and religious liberty. Theſe qualities, which 
have made you the peculiar mark of the vengeance of 
bigotry, render your ſafety and welfare proportionably dear 
to us. 

Whilſt we lament your loſſes, not only as thoſe of an in- 
dividual, but of the public, we receive a conſolation in the 
magnanimity with which you have borne them, and in the 
teſtimony this event has given to the world of the difference 
between the temper and conduct of thoſe who ſupport a 
good cauſe, and of thoſe who oppoſe it. 

What will be the final reſult of ſo atrocious an act we 
preſume not to pronounce ; but one gced effect from it we 
think we can foreſee, that of drawing cloſer the bands of 
union and amity amongſt all the different bodies of Diſſen- 
ters, who muſt henceforth feel that they have a common 
concern in each others welfare and ſecurity, 

We requeſt you to convey our cordial ſentiments of eon- 
dolence to your fellow ſufferers, and remain, with ſincere 
eſteem, and every good wiſh, 

Reverend Sir, 
Your Friends and fellow Chriſtians. 


N' XXVI. 


7% the Memters of the New Meeting ngregaliou, 
Birmingham. 


My Chriſtian Friends, | 
I T adds not a little to my affliction, occaſioned 
by my violent excluſion from a congregation to which [I 
have ſo much reaſon to be attached, to be deprived of the 
ſatisfaction I promiſed myſelf from my propoſed viſit to 
you, and doing what might be in my power towards your 
ſuture ſettlement. But I am more concerned on account of 


the reaſon you aſſign for it; as it argues a continuance of 
that 
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that malignant perfecuting ſpirit which has been the cauſe 
of all our ſufferings. What muſt be the government of 
a country, nominally chriſtians, in which ſuch outrages 
againſt all law and good order cannot be reſtrained, and in 
which a man cannot be encouraged by his beſt friends to 
come to the diſcharge of the duties of a peaceable profeſ- 
ſion, without the apprehenſion of being infulted, if not 
murdered, 

Do not, however, think that any thing ſtrange, or new, 
has happened to us. The enemies of the primitive chriſtians 
ſrequently ſet looſe a licentious populace upon them, when 
they did not think proper to proceed againſt them by law; 
and for this purpoſe they raiſed ſuch calumnies againſt 
them as made them be conſidered as the very peſts of ſo- 
cicty. I truſt you are ſo well grounded in the principles of 
your religion, as not to be diſcouraged at 24s, or any thing 
clfc that has befallen us. Though the enemy has burned our 
places of public worſhip, and lighted the fires, as J have 
been informed, with our bibles, they cannot deſtroy the 
great truths contained in them, or deprive us of the benefit 
of our Saviour's declaration, © Blefiea are ye. when men 
4 ſhall revile you, and perſecute you, and ſhall ſay all man- 
& ner of evil againſt you falſely for my ſake.” f 

Be aſſured that, from the intereſt I take in your welfare, 
I ſhall not fail to mention to you any perſon that I may hear 
of, who ſhall appear to me proper to ſucceed me. Hoping 
that you will ſoon be provided with ſuch a perſon, and that 
in conſequence of being built up in our holy faith, we ſhall 
have a happy meeting in a better world, for which all the 
diſcipline and trials of this life are excellently fitted to form 
us, | am, 

My Friends and fellow Chriſtians, 
Your's affectionately, 
J. PRIESLEY. 
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Ir may be amuſing to ſome of my 
readers, to ſee the following account of the riots at 
Birmingham, written on the ſpot, and at the time, 
by a member of the eſtabliſhment, in letters to a 
friend of his near Maidſtone in Kent, and publiſhed 
in a Supplement to the Maidſtone Journal, for Tueſday, 
July the 19th, laſt, as it ſhows with how little feeling, 
or ſenſe of impropriety, ſome perſons can relate the 
moſt atrocious actions, in the full view of all their 
enormity, when they are well wiſhers to the cagſe in 
which they are performed. The miſtakes and exag- 
gerations in this account are alſo amuſing, I would 
likewiſe obſerve that Mr. Walter, the printer of the 
paper called THr Tiuxs, aſſures me that his account, 
falſe and malignant as it is, was written by © a gen- 
** tleman of great reſpectability, at Birmingham, 
and of large commercial concerns.” But this kind 
of reſpefability docs not always give liberality of ſen- 
timent, juſt notions of right and wrong, or proper 
feelings. | 
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NI. 
LETTER I. 


— 


T hur ſay Evening. 

« 'THE deiſts here, after their utmoſt endea- 
vours, ſat down eighty-two. The mob encreafing in num- 
ber and ſilenoe, they broke up in leſs than two hours—their 
names will appear in white letters and black paper. Some 
of them were rudely handled. Prieſtley durſt not appear, 
the encloſed paper * inflamed much. I cannot think we 
have any thing to fear; we muſt be blind indeed, provided 
the kingdom 1s as flouriſhing as Birmingham, for we are 
richer, and our trade better than ever.” 


—4 4 0 5 „ 


LETTER II. 


* ä OS" Wy 


| Sunday Noon. 

JO remove your fears on our account, I ſend 
you the particulars of our commotions: On "Thurſday 
evening the zealous aſſembled in St. Philip's church-yard 
and broke a few windows at the Hotel ; Dadley appearing, 
declared himſelf attached to high church and king. It was 
ſettled for their leader to examine his houſe, and not a diſ- 
affected perſon being there, they went to the New Meet- 
ing, which was ſoon in flames; then to the Old Meet- 
ing, but they firſt deſired the charity children to be ſent 
to their homes; —they were informed the houſes on 
each ſide belonged to loyaliſts, whoſe property they are 
as cautious of as poſſible : therefore to preſerve whatever 
belonged to them, they gutted the Old Meeting, laid the 
wood in a pile in the Meeting-yard, and burnt it there; 
then took the bricks down with care, which employed 


them 
Alluding to the ſeditious band-bill. 
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them all night: a party was ſent to ſecure Dr. Prieſtley, 
who eſcaped very narrowly : his houſe with every thing 
they could find fell a victim to the flames ; they then de- 
ſtroyed Mr. Ryland's houſe, late Baſkerville's ; then Bor- 
deſley, then Mr. Hutton's: I went by deſire of our neigh- 
bout Cooper into Hutton's houſe, to requeſt they would 
not fire it, as many loyal people would ſuffer. They knew 
me, ſhook me heartily by the hand, and promiſed me m9 
fire, which was obſerved. I am confidently* informed 
that a woman bringing a candle was knocked down; they 
then went to Mr. G. Humphrys's, Mr. W. Ruſſell's, and 
Moſely Hall, where they waited tor the tenant, Lady Car- 
hampton, removing her effects, they then deftroyed the 
houſe as they had done thoſe of the preceding perſons. 
They are {till in the country: their objects are the Meet. 
ing-houſe at Withwood-hcath with the teacher's, Coatcs's 
at the Five-ways, late Weſl:y's, and Lady Wood; and 
they declare, that unleſs Prieſtſey is delivered to them, no 
Diſſenters ſhall eſcape. On Friday five hundred gentle- 
men began cudgelling them, and drove them, but this 
only made them mote outrageous, and we have now no 
hopes of quieting them but from the military ; the ſame 
day, they gave notice by their bellman, that every houſe 
that had not high church and King, written upon it, would 
be deſtroyed. | 

% No money, or any thing elſe has any influence, nor 
have they been diverted from any one of their attempts; 
they ſeem to move quite ſyſtematically, and ſay, they are 
only doing what their enemies would have done by them: 
We are, I conſider, quite fate; the only inconvenience we 
have felt, has been from a few ſtragglers, Who have taken 
the advantage of the times, in extorting money, but the 
Iozal mob, yeſterday, as ſoon as they were informed of it, 
icnt a party, who beat them ſeverely, and they are at 
preſent diſperſed, 

« P.S. I am informed they are now at Fdgbaſtor, 


in conſequences of their finding a letter ef Dr. W. at 
N Ruffell's; 


ed 
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Ruſſell's; they now ſay they regard no perſuaſion, every 


1.5 


enemy to high church ſhall fal 
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Mr. Ryland's houſe, which has been burnt down, was 
ſet fire to on account of his ſon's having aſſiſted in the 
eſcape of Dr. Prieſtley, whom the mob have purſued in 
different directions. Should the Doctor not be able to 
elude their vigilance, it is much to be apprehended that 
they will murder him, as he is conſidered the miſchievous 
author of all the treaſonable hand- bills that have been 
circulated about the town, and which firſt produced the 
riot. 

The Moethodiſts and followers of the Counteſs of 
Huntingdon have been all protected. In the beginning 
of the riots the mob went to ſome of their houſes, and 
queſtioned them concerning the doctrines which they 


profeſſed, and on their declaring for church and King, they 


were aſſured that they ſhould remain unmoleſted. The 
church people walk about as uſual, without the ſmalleſt 
apprehenſion of danger. 

The Hotel belonging to Dadley, where the Revolution- 
its dined, has been only damaged by the windows being 
broken, the mob refuſing to pull it down, becauſe he was 
a churchman. 

Mr. Humphrys, whoſe houſe at the turnpike was pull- 
ed down, offered the mob 4500 and afterwards 8000 guineas 
if they would deſiſt; but they declared that money was not 
their object, and that they pulled down his houſe becauſe 
they conſidered him as a principal perſon concerned in the 
inflammatory hand-bills; perhaps too for his ridiculing the 
national church by building a cow-lodge in the form of a 
chapel, 


A letter dated Sunday nigh at eleven o'clock, ſays, 
6 Unleſs fome ſoldiers arrive early to-morrow morning 
we 


* 
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we are in very great apprehenſion that every Diſſenter's 
houſe in Birmingham will be deſtroyed, and with them, no 
doubt many other houſes which were never intended. Near 
one hundred houſes have been ſet on fire and pulled down, 
and about fixty more are marked for the purpoſe of being 
burnt or deſtroyed. At nine o'cleck laſt night it was com- 
puted, that the damage already done amounted to 250, oool. 
Thoſe which we have mentioned belong to principal people.” 


— — 
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An Addreſs to Dr. Prieftley, agreed upm at a Meeting 
of the Plilaſiplical Society at Derby, Sept. 3, 1791. 


$18, 
W condole with yourſelf, and with the ſcienti- 


fie world, on the loſs of your valuable library, your experi- 
mental apparatus, and your more valuable manuſcripts: at 
the ſame time we beg leave to eongratulate you on your per- 
ſonal ſafety, in having eſcaped the ſacrilegious hands of the 
ſavages at Birmingham. 

Almoft all great minds, in all ages of the world, who 
have endeavoured to benefit APR RS have been perſccuted 
by them; GALILEO, for his philoſophical diſcoveries, was 
impriſoned by the Inquiſition; and SocRATEs found a cup 
of hemlock his reward for teaching, © there is one God.” 
Your enemies, unable to conquer your arguments by rea- 
ſon, have had recourſe to violence; they have halloo'd pon 
you the dogs of unfeeling ignorance, and of frantic fana- 
ticiſin; they have kindled fircs like thoſe of the Inquiſition, 
not to illuminate the truth, but, l:ke the dark lantern of the 
aſſaſſin, to light the murderer to his prey. Your philcſophi- 
cal friends, therefore, hope that you will not again riſk your 
perſon among a people, whoſe bigotry renders them inca- 
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pable of inſtruction: they hope you will leave the unfruitful 
fields of polemical theology, and cultivate that philoſophy, 
of which you may be called the father, and which, by indu- 
cing the world to think and reaſon, will ſilently marſhal 
mankind againſt deluſion, and with greater certainty over- 
turn the empire of ſuperſtition, 

In ſpite of the perſecution you have ſuſtained, we truſt 
that you will perſevere in the exertions of Virtue, and the 
improvements of ſcience. Your fame, already conſpicuous 
to every civilized nation of the world, ſhall riſe like a 
phoenix from the flames of your elaboratory with renovated 
vigour, and ſhine with brighter coruſcation. 


R. ROE, Secretary. 


— — 


Ne III. 
THE ANSWER. 
London, Sep. 19, 1791. 


Contlemen, 

I FEEL myſelf greatly encouraged in my preſent 
ſufferings from the effects of bigotry, by the ſympathy ex- 
preſſed by you, and by other liberal friends of ſcience here 
and abroad. | | | 

It will be a new thing in the world if any thing truly 
valuable loſe credit, or have a leſs rapid ſpread, in conſe- 
quence of perſecution. If any thing will bear to be viewed, 
and examined, it muſt derive advantage from whatever 
draws attention to it ; and ſuch, I am confident, is the cauſe 
in which I ſuffer. | 

In conſequence of this, far from being diſcouraged, [ 
feel myſelf more animated than ever; and J am at this very 
time ſetting about the re-eſtabliſhment of my philoſophical 
apparatus, and reſuming all my former purſuits. 

Excuſe me, however, if I {till join the theological to phi- 


loſophical ſtudies, and if I conſider the former as greatly 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior in importance to mankind to the latter. But as 
theſe different purſuits have never yet interfered with, but 
have promoted, each other, be perſuaded that this will con- 
tinue to be the caſe. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


The perſon high in office, after declaiming againſt 
me in the manner mentioned, p. 58, added, As 
to Paine, he is no Diſſenter, and therefore we 
«cannot take bim up.” On this I leave my reader 
to make his own remarks, and ſome of a ſufficiently 
ſerious nature cannot fail to occur to him. 
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